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For the Sunday-School Times. 


NEWS FROM THE TENT. 


XO the Editor of the ““Sunday-School Times :” 
—Dear Sir: Knowing that you take an 
interest inthe success of union missions gene- 
rally, in so far as they are calculated to ad- 
vance the interests of the kingdom of our 
divine Redeemer, and believing as I do that 
it would be interesting to most of your read- 
ers to hear something concerning the mission 
of the “ Union Tent,” now located at Eleventh 
and Fitzwater streets, I am pleased to be able 
to say to you that notwithstanding the “ Tent” 
is now no novelty, (this being the third sum- 
mer in which we have had tent preaching in 
Philadelphia,) yet it thus far appears to have 
lost none of its interest, and commences its 
work this year with every appearance that it 
will receive the blessing of Almighty God. 
We opened the Tent for divine worship on 
Sunday, the 3d of June, at 7 A. M., with a 
meeting for prayer. The attendance on that 
occasion was, I think, quite equal to that of any 
previous year at that early hour, and the ad- 
dresses and prayers were very earnest and 
fervent. The afternoon and evening services 
were quite largely attended. Many a glad 
heart was there filled, I believe, with gratitude 
to God that they were again permitted to sit 
beneath that canvas-roof where they had 
heard words that had made them wise unto 
salvation. Near me sat four old men, whose 
hair was whitened by the winter of age, and 
though they had breathed the air of this world 
for sixty, and one for more than that number 
of years, yet they were only one year old in 
Christ. Two of them had for many, many 
years been bound in the fetters of intemper- 
ance, and had been dragged far down the path 
that leadeth to death eternal, when by God’s 
grace they had been arrested through the 
efforts in the Tent. The chains that bound 
them had been removed by the arms of Om- 
nipotence, and they had been led into the light 
and liberty of the glorious gospel of Christ. 
The other two had left their native land, left 
home altars, home influences, pious fathers 
and praying mothers, but like the poor prodi- 
gal, when in a strange land, had forgotten 
home and father and mother and God, and had 
revelled in sin and forgetfulness of all that 
had been taught them in that old house at 
home. They entered the Tent to pass away 
an idle hour, when God, by his Spirit, met 
them, and in memory were they carried back 
to the hours of their childhood, and although 
conscience slumbered it was not dead, and as 
it was awakened by the touch of the Spirit of 
God, mothers’ prayers, long forgotten fahers’ 
precepts and admonitions, long disregarded, 
burst into new life in their hearts, convincing 
them of sin, and denying them any peace until 
they found it in submitting to their fathers’ 
God. As I saw them sitting there, clothed 
and in their right minds, miracles of grace, 
my heart rejoiced with theirs in the love with 
which God had loved usin saving us frometer- 
nal ruin through the precious blood of his be- 
loved Son, Jesus Christ, and I then realized the 
truth of that precious promise that They 
that go forth weeping, bearing precious seed, 
shall doubtless return again bringing their 
sheaves with them.” 

During last week, notwithstanding the un- 
favorable state of the weather, the atten- 
dance was good and even more than was 
expected, and the interest manifested was 
very encouraging. After one of the services a 
man of respectable appearance, and appa- 
rently quite intelligent, stated that in the 
language of Goldsmith, he had “ come there 
to mock but remained to pray,” he seemed 
deeply impressed, and my prayer to God is 
that he may be led to the feet of Jesus. On 
Sunday afternoon last, the tent was very 
crowded, many having to stand during the 
whole time of preaching, and in the evening 
again the tent was well filled with a very 
attentive audience. The sermon in the after- 
noon was from the parable of the “ Prodigal 
Son” by the Rev. Alfred Cookman, of the Union 
Methodist Episcopal church, and that in the 
evening from the text, ‘Awake thou that 
sleepest, and arise from the dead and Christ 
shall give thee life,” by the Rev. Charles D. 
Cooper, of St. Philip’s Episcopal church. 

And now let me earnestly ask the children 
of God to support us in this labor of love 
by their supplications at the Throne of 
Grace, for the guidance of the Holy Spirit, to 
all that shall speak his word in the Tent, and 
that all who come there to hear, may have 
the fallow ground of their hearts, broken up 
and prepared to receive the seed of truth in 
good ground, so that it may spring up and 
bear fruit abundantly to the honor of our tri- 
ane Jehovah. 

Philadelphia, June 16, 1860. 





ALL’S WELL. 


A WEEK since I stood at the bedside of a 
‘ dying girl. When I had seen her last, 
six months before, life had been a very bright 
and busy thing to her, and long years of hap- 
piness seemed to us shortsighted ones her 
certain portion. Wealth and friends, and 
abundant means, were hers; and her capabil- 
ities of enjoying the best gifts of this life 
were great. The bright flowers in her gar- 
den opened for no unadmiring eye; the young 
bird’s song fell on no dullear; the beauteous 
scenery of earth and sky, with their myste- 
rious influences for good, thrilled her heart 
with gratitude and joy; and her voice was 
among the ten thousand with which earth 
praises God. 

She knew no sorrowthen; but! have heard 
many a meteorologist, in life’s changing 
weather, predict that days cold, and dark, and 
dreary, would come, and quench the light of 
her bright spirit. Little she heeded the pro- 
phet of evil, but rejoiced ir her youth, and 
Strengthened the heart of many desponding, 








sickly brothers, by the overflowing joy of her 
spirit, which was ever gladdened by the shining 
of the Sun of Righteousness. But suddenly 
a change had come, and when I saw her that 
evening she lay where she had lain for six 
weary months, and pain and sickness, and 
fevered restlessness, had held her in unceas- 
ing companionship. My heart was heavy asl 
contrasted her past with her present. The 
utter absence now of all that had been her 
life once—her separstion from the beautiful 
in nature, and from the friends of her 
youth, who fied the monotony of a sick room: 
and, in exchange for what had been, the 
changeless routine of invalid life, and a dis- 
order beyond the power of man to cure, were 
given her. 

I had been thinking very sadly of all this 
one day, and in the evening I said to her, 
“Alice, in looking back on the past year, just 
tell me how it seems to you. It must have 
been a very dark one; even the retrospect 
must be a dreary wearying thing.” She looked 
at me for a moment without speaking, and I 
shall never forget the earnestness of her dark 
eyes as she said, “Oh! you have no idea of 
what the last year has been. I thought you 
had understood it. You know I always was 
happy; but when I was well I never thought 
this world could give such happiness as during 
this year I have found in it. I think the rea- 
son is that I have been so shut up to Christ. 
You see, before I had other things, other reli- 
gious helps, I mean, but now I have nothing. 
No church-going, no Bible-reading, no Chris- 
tian friends even to help me—nothing for me 
but Christ; and, oh! I have got to know him 
so well. Every now and then this cough and 
and pain seem like the proud waters David 
writes about, going over my soul, but it is 
not often now, and generally the weaker I am, 
then I feel Christ strongest.” 

These words were spoken with difficulty, 
and at intervals, for her hours were numbered. 

The next time we spoke to her she hardly 
seemed to hear us, but replied in a soft whis- 
per, “All’s well, all’s well.” “Ob! you can’t 
think how much I love those words. You 
can’t tell the depth of meaning they have. I 
hope, when the Master comes and calls me, 
I may at least have time to tell you, ‘All’s 
well.” 

* % % x * 

“The unseen seems very near to-night,” 


she said. ‘The veil must be very thin that 
separates me still from it. Oh! it will soon 
be drawn. I feel so far from you all, as though 


I had left you behind me. You cannot hold 
me; the distance is getting greater, but I am 
not alone, and “All’s well.” 

The midnight hour was striking when a 
messenger came to my room; “Come,” she 
said, “Alice says she’s going.” 

Was it a fancy that the room was strangely 
solemn in its stillness as we stood at the door? 
Could it be that Death stood there, hushing 
into dreadfal peace? I trembled in the door- 
way, and could I not have offered the prayer, 
“Help me, O Lord, for I have not been this 
way heretofore,” I must have gone back. 

The mysterious “change” was there, and 
every breath was hushed. Presently the eyes 
were opened, and softly and clearly the words 
were uttered, ‘‘ Mary, the Master has come for 
me, and ‘All’s well, all’s well.’” 





For the Sunday-School Times. 
The Sunday-Schools of Paris. 


LL the friends of Sunday-schools, and 
all the persons who take a lively and 
earnest interest in the eternal welfare of the 
dear children who, Sunday after Sunday, 
come together to be taught for heaven, will 
be rejoiced to hear of the work which is now 
advancing so rapidly in the vast, the beau- 
tiful, the giddy capital of France. God has 
his own chosen people there, also. If but a 
handful of them only, still they are objects 
of his care, and his benediction gently re- 
poses upon their efforts. 

It is a most encouraging thought that the 
least and the humblest, nay, the smallest 
among us can do something for God—some- 
thing that will live and endure, even long 
after we have passed away. Yet this encou- 
ragement may be turned into a condemnation 
if we fail to heed its wide meaning. Let 
us all then beware not to underrate our 
own responsibility. Individual responsibi- 
lity can be lowered and rendered insignificant 
for good, whenever it is not appreciated 
rightly; and our efforts to do good can be- 
come paralyzed into a deplorable indiffer- 
ence, whenever we allow our interest in their 
result either to be lessened or to die away. 
These considerations should occupy the 
thoughts of every man and woman, who in 
any degree undertakes the religious teaching 
of children ; and, mostly of all, should they 
be remembered by Sunday-school teachers. 

The 19th day of April, 1860, will be one 
not very soon forgotten by those who on its 
early morning, were pressing their steps to- 
wards the great edifice, called the Cirque 
Napoleon at Paris. _ Never before had it been 
filled with so young an audience, for on that 
day three thousand children were seated in its 
vast amphitheatre, and their parents and 
friends, with a crowd of clergymen had joined 
them for the celebration of the Sunday-school 
festival. No doubt that, next year, that inte- 
resting gathering will have to assemble in 
the Hippodrome, the largest public building 
in Paris. 

I cannot here forget to mention the 
name of one good man—an American gen- 
tleman—to whom belongs the honor, and 
the great joy of having been the human 
means which God has used for introducing 
such as is now is, the Sunday-school in Paris. 
Mr. A. Woodruff, of Brooklyn, has employed 
the threefold influence of his wealth, of his 
earnest piety, and of his untiring activity, in 
stirring up the Christians of Paris, in the 
noble work of the Sunday-school. His name 
is cherished with gratitude not by the chil- 
dren only, but by the parents of the children 
who there sung, “J want to be an Angel,” or 
“There is a happy land.” For it was Mr. 
Woodruff who introduced into France, the 
collection of the Sunday-school hymns, and 
who had it translated, and then widely cir- 
culated. Between 25,000 and 30,000 copies 
of these books have already been sold in 
France; and now, little children who for- 
merly knew nothing but hymns to the Virgin, 
join their young brothers and sisters of 
America, in the blessed praise of Jesus, their 
Saviour and friend. P 

This last Sunday-school anniversary in 
Paris, should be a conclusive evidence to the 
mind of the directors of the coming Evan- 
gelical Alliance, (to be held in Geneva, in 
September 1861,) of the importance to have 
the Sunday-school hold a prominent place in 
their deliberations. I am glad to see that the 
““Sunday-School Times” is urging it, and I 
hope to hear before long, that there will be, 
as you have suggested, a ‘‘ World’s Sabbath- 
School Convention” in Switzerland, the 
centre of Europe. 

It will be interesting to your readers to 
know, that the cause of the Sunday-school 





is widely enlisting now the active sympa- 





thies of Christians on the continent. Clergy- 
men from almost every part of Switzerland, 
attended the great celebration on the 19th of 
April. One, Mr. Nagel, came from Neufchatel, 
the mountain-encircled city, where both 
Professor Guyot, of Princeton, and Professor 
Agassiz, of Cambridge, held so long an honor- 
able position in the college, before they 
made America their home. Other clergymen 
there were who came from the south of 
France, and from the west and the north. 
Mr. Plautier, came from Alais, an important 
manufacturing town, surrounded by vast coal 
mines. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, it was a stronghold of Protestant- 
ism, but was afterwards crushed on that ac- 
count by Louis XIII. 

The Rev. Mr. Jean Monod, brother of the 
lamented Adolphe Monod, came from Nimes, 
that beautiful ancient city, so rich in histo- 
rical associations, and where we found the 
most perfect, as well as the most interesting 
remains of antiquity in all Europe. Aque- 
ducts, amphitheatre, and a famous Roman 
bath, share this day the admiration of travel- 
ers, and their patient researches. It is not 
a little singuiar to see a ruined tower about 
one hundred feet high, and said to have been 
erected by the Greek colonists, which now 
serves to support telegraph wires. Nimes, 
is a manufacturing city, and has a number 
of schools. One cannot think of a wider and 
more open field of action, where Christian 
zeal and Christian persevering love can find 
room and opportunity to develop its blessed 
fruits. 

In my next communication, I will give you 
amore particular account of this Sunday- 
school celebration, of April 19th. Lento. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 
CONFESSIONS OF A CLERK. 
UCH has been said and written of the 
trials and temptations to which young 
men in our large cities are exposed, and the 
ruin which overtakes multitudes of those 
who, carefully trained, and prayerfully edu- 
cated, are led away by the gay and thought- 
less companions of their city life, and forget- 
ting the early restraints of home, are lost to 
all that is good. 

Still, although the warnings and examples 
which are presented to young men thus situ- 
ated, havedone much to assist them to escape 
the destruction which principle alone will 
enable them utterly to avoid, the evil re- 
mains, and if the brief account of my early 
struggles with sin and temptation should 
strengthen one faint heart, or encourage one 
repentant soul to turn from the error of his 
way, let me not hesitate. 

At my father’s death I was placed in the 
large wholesale establishment of my uncle, 
whose interest in me extended only to my fu- 
ture in this world, and in training me to early 
business habits, considered that I should thus 
be amply provided for. 

In this school I was an apt scholar. I was 
active and thoughtless of fatigue, enjoyed the 
full tide of mercantile business, and reveled 
in the excitement which my life afforded. 

I was punctual to a moment, I was diligent 
in business, thorough in my allotted task, 
cheerful as the day, and popular with my fel- 
low-clerks. 

My uncle was fully satisfied, and my friends 
prophesied a successful future. 

My gay manner and sociable disposition 
won me many friends, and from these I chose 
five, with whom I formed a close intimacy, 
and to whose influence I gradually yielded, 
walking apace in the broad road. 

I was fond of any excitement, and having 
no father to watch my actions, or restraining 
principle of my own to prevent, I grew soon 
to love that which was evil, and knew no fear. 

I had a key made to our house, where my 
mother lived, and thus spent my nights 
abroad, amid scenes of dissipation and vice. 

We frequented the theatres every night; 
and after leaving them at a late hour, made 
our way to some saloon, where, with wine and 
cards, we reveled uatil almost morning, when 
we would creep back to our homes, andsnatch 
a few hours of sleep before the next day’s 
work commenced. 

I was a gambler, and a skillful one. 
dom lost. 

My companions swore I was a fine fellow, 
and I was expected, in return, to treat them 
on all occasions, and not unfrequently bribe 
them to silence. 

Our families were highly respectable. We 
visited in the best society ; thus a suspicion of 
my actual course of life would have prevented 
my welcome among these friends, and to avoid 
such possibility of suspicion, I spared no pains. 

I think I was successful. Noteven my mo- 
ther dreamed that her favorite son, her parti- 
cular pet, was any other than the frank, no- 
ble-hearted boy he seemed. 

Thank God! she never knew—I was saved 
before her heart knew that pang. 

This was my life from sixteen to nineteen. 
It could not have lasted thus much longer. My 
health was fuiling, my interest in business 
flagged, and I became careless. 

It was in the winter of 1830, that God, in 
his mercy, saw fit to pluck me as a brand 
from the burning. 

One Thursday night of this memorable win- 
ter, I had remained, as was my habit, to close 
the counting-room after the others had gone, 
and was just locking the desk when a knock 
at the door announced a little ragged urchin, 
who gave me a note addressed to myself, and 
hastened away. 

I was astonished at receiving a note at all, 
and still more that it bore the delicate hand- 
writing of a lady. 

I opened it, and read— 

“I have watched your whole course; I 
know your present habits; I foresee your fu- 
ture. I would save you! Meet me to-night 
at nine o’clock, at Square. 


I sel- 





“ Mary.” 
_I was bewildered. Had my friends then 
discovered my dissolute habits ? 
Even then, who was this “Mary?” I had not 
a relative or intimate friend in the whole 
city who bore the name. 
Was it assumed to mislead me, and should 
I find this “Mary” no other than my uncle? 

I became alarmed in my perplexity, and 
taking one of the office chairs, drew up to the 
fire and took counsel with myself. 

For two hours it was a sharp conflict. I 
knew not how it would end. At length I 
drew two tickets from my pocket. They were 
Season tickets to the theatres, which I con- 
stantly attended with my companions. I 
looked at them, long pondering. At length 
I dashed one into the fire. The words came 
back again, ‘I would save you.” They seem- 
ed a voice from heaven. I rose, and throwing 
the other ticket into the flames with an eager- 
ness which surprised me, vowed that I would 
never again, while I lived, set my foot inside 
a theatre, 

With God’s help, I have been able to keep 
that vow; and although I dared not meet, and 


never knew that “ M ” sh 
Siete tae ary,” she saved my soul 





From that night my course was changed. 


I turned back from my companions and walk- 
ed no more with them, and although for five 
months my distress was great, I at last found 
peace in believing. 

Of those six young men, I am the only one 
remaining. The others were allowed to con- 
tinue in their sins, and all died young—sum- 
moned in the midst of their wickedness to the 
judgment. 


WISHING AND WORKING. 
A STORY FOR YOUNG CHRISTIANS. 


¢¢ ¥ SHOULD like to be very rich,” said I, 

after an hour’s castle building; “ this 
memoir of Mrs. Fry has set me thinking, 
Margaret.” 

“T quite expected that,” said my sister, 
much amused; “ you wish to imitate her, as 
a matter of course? You think that to go 
about England and the continent after that 
fashion, reading the Bible to convicts, and 
watching over penitent thieves, must be de- 
lightful ?” 

“You are satirical as usual, Margaret; but 
I am not ashamed to answer—yes; I do 
think such work great and glorious, and I 
do wish to imitate such examples. Had I a 
sphere like hers I should be happy!” 

“Dear Madelin,” cried Ellen Chancellor, 
who was, in a different way, almost as matter- 
of-fact as Margaret, “do you imagine you 
would do more good where God has not, 
than where he Aas seen fit to place you? Do 





glorifying him than other Christians ?” 
I hesitated for a moment, and then said, 
“ Yes. 
anything great.” 
llen smiled. 
story of the seamstress prison visitor, Sarah 
Martin ?” 
“ Yes, Ihave heard it, Ellen,” I replied; 


the neighborhood of a prison.” 


in any place but a jail. 


can do likewise if you seek God’s blessing.” 


about this matter; but indeed, indeed I have! 


I am willing to go wherever he sends me.” 


gently. 


counsel and direction, and where the poor, 


there Madelin, is your sphere ! 


them !”” 


dered them. Margaret and Ellen went to 
their room above; the servants retired to 
rest, yet still I mused and prayed. Our uncle, 


kept so solemnly. 


penitence and prayer. 


he alone. 


of death, to his quiet home. 


words of welcome. 


man. 


come, that soon he might—must—die. 


speak now of those great truths concerning 


needed some amount of moral courage to 
quote Scripture to my uncle; for he had, 
through a long life, scorned its teaching ; 
but great faith in the power of God’s own 


prayed; and the long silence was broken by 
the text: 

“Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and he 
shall sustain thee!” 

My uncle started, ‘Madelin, are you in- 
sane?” 

“No, uncle;” and although I longed to 
throw my arms around his neck, I forced my- 
self to sit still and answer quietly, “I had 
been praying that God would put words into 
my mind that would be useful to you, and 
those were the first that came.” 

He looked at me curiously, and said, ‘‘ Let 
me hear them again.” I obeyed, and he 
went on, “Thy burden, what made you 
think I had a burden ?” 

“ Your careworn look, dear uncle, and your 
sighs. Iam sure something has happened 
to distress you, and oh, if you would only 
‘bring your trouble to the Saviour, and ask 
him to support and comfort you—if you 
would only seek through him the pardon and 
the cleansing without which you cannot 
hope for rest, here or hereafter, you would 
discover that God is able and willing to 
sustain you under all, and make you happy 
in his priceless love!” 

He tried to smile at my enthusiasm, but 
his lips quivered, and tears glistened in his 
eyes. “You are a strange girl,” he said 
presently; “if I am rightly informed, you 
have known these things two years, with- 
out caring whether your old uncle believed 





you think you have fewer opportunities of 


It is impossible for me, here, to do 


“Did you never hear the 


“it proves that one need not be rich in order 
to act the philanthropist—i/ one resides in 


“You puzzle me a little,” said our guest, 
with reproving gentleness ; “for you appear 
to think that there are no souls to be saved 
The great work Mrs. 
Fry accomplished was the preaching of the 
gospel to the unsaved within her reach. You 


“Ah, Ellen, you think I have not prayed 


I have asked God to place me where I could 
do great good—to open a way for me asa 
missionary, a hospital nurse, anything; and 


“Or to stay where he bids?” asked Ellen 
I started, but she went on: ‘‘ Where 
a frail, suffering sister needs your care, where 
akind guardian requires in his old agea 
friend to soothe and cheer him, where young 
and thoughtless servants speak to you for 


who are with us always, and to whom, 
‘whensoever we will,’ we may do good, live 
within sight and hearing of your windows— 
All honor to 
those, who having no such duties, go forth to 
distant lands to preach the gospel—shame 
upon those who, having such, would spurn 


I made no answer, for her words struck 
home, and through long hours I sat and pon- 


who was by profession a surgeon, was often 
late, and it was my custom to sit up till he 
returned; but never had my watch been 
Two years had passed 
since, during a former visit of Ellen Chan- 
cellor’s, I gave my heart to God through 
faith in Jesus; but I had never realized 
that I had a great work to do within and 
around my home, until the faithful words 
of a true friend aroused me to full consci- 
ousness, and, by God’s blessing, to deep 
In that night’s solemn 
hush I gave myself anew to my Redeemer; 
there, in the midnight calm, I laid my hand 
in his, that he might lead me whithersoever 
he would; that he might teach me—he, and 


Th~ clock struck one as he for whom I 
waited, my kind and} generous, but alas! 
prayerless guardian, came from what, as I 
afterwards discovered, had been the chamber 
He loved a 
cheerful fire—and I had one kindled; the 
supper table stood beside his easy chair, 
and notes which had arrived for him since 
dinner were ready to his hand as he sat 
down ; yet he sighed heavily as he drew on 
his slippers, and did not seem to observe my 
Some worldly care op- 
pressed him, and he was too old to shake it 
from him; “the grasshopper’ had to him 
already “become a burden;” his fruitless 
struggle after scientific fame had lost its 
pewer to interest and charm; he sat beside 
his hearth, a disappointed, purposeless old 


AsI moved to and fro and ministered to 
his wants, or occupied my old place by the 
fire, 1 wondered that I had not marked the 
trembling of the hands, the paleness of the 
cheek, the dulness of the eye, long, long be- 
fore; that, until now, the thought had never 


I prayed for him that night—the prayer 
that leads to action ; and I asked God to give 
me words, as I resolved in his strength, to 


which I had been silent far too long. It 


word sprang up within me as I mused and 


startle 


them or not; and now 8 
’ 70 I am 


him with a sermon! 
dying, or what is it?” 

My tears fell yh I sank down upon @ 
low stool at his and took his hand, 
and asked him to ve me. “I have been 
very selfish,” I exclaimed, “and your re- 
roaches are merited, every one ; but to-night 
P would give my life to see you truly happy.” 
“You talk like an enthusiastic girl, as 
you are,” exclaimed my uncle; “and I am 
foolish and fond enough to listen. And so 
you pray for me? I should like to know 
what you say! This talk with an unseen 
person must be very peculiar, I imagine. Do 
you believe that—that God is here now, 
Madelin ?” 

“ Yes.” 

He fixed a searching look upon my face. 
“You are sincere,” he said, “and that is 


something. I rather think I should like to 
hear you pray.” 
He waited. I knelt down. It was the 


first time any ear but that of God had listened 
while I prayed, and my voice trembled 
strangely as I began; but presently I forgot 
everything but Ais danger and Christ’s power, 
and poured forth my whole heart in the behalf 
of one who, drawing near the end of life 
without a hope beyond, was—must be—far 
from peace, and rest, and hope. When the 
prayer ceased, my uncle was on his knees. 

How long that night we read and talked 
together, nor he nor I remarked. The story 
of the cross engaged our thoughts; the love 
of Jesus was our constant theme; as little 
children we received the grand truths of the 
Bible—as souls redeemed we clasped them to 
our hearts. The spirit of God came down to 
fill the soul, that had so long resisted, hated, 
spurned him; “clothed in his right mind,” 
and the slave of sin no longer, the erewhile 
scoffer sat at the Redeemer’s feet, and heard 
his words with joy. It was a happy time—a 
time to be remembered with thanksgiving ; 
and “Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but 
unto thee be glory!” was my song as, at last, 
I went up stairs. 

The household was astir when I awoke 
from dreamful slumber, and found the moni- 
tress of yesterday at my side. The morning 
sunlight streamed across my room with, as I 
thought, a brighter, holier gleam. The trees 
that, in the meadow beyond the garden, cast 
long fantastic shadows on the sward—the 
flowers that looked to heaven as in thanks- 
giving—the babble of the brook and the 
bird’s song—all, as I flung the casement wide, 
spoke to my heart of God. It was beside 
that window, and in presence of that scene, 
that I told Ellen Chancellor how her words 
had been blessed to me already—how I had 
found my sphere to be, as she had indicated, 
the home which I had for two years neglected 
—the circle of which I had so often wearied. 
And although I said nothing then of the rich 
blessing which had been poured down on my 
first effort to do good at home, my guardian’s 
conversation at the breakfast-table revealed 
enough to fill her heart with joy. 

From that time I was contented with my 
lot, and in devotion to my uncle, who was 
spared to us by God’s mercy for twelve calm, 
happy months—in ministering to my sister 
Margaret—in guiding the servants, whose 
claims I had once so blindly disregarded—and 
in such labor among the poor around us as my 
time and means permitted, was, I would hope, 
enabled to honor him whose glory had be- 
come the object of my life. Weak, erring, 
ignorant, I came to God for strength, direc- 
tion, wisdom—leading a life of prayer no less 
than a life of action; and looking back now, 
when, although still young, I feel that I am 
drawing near the grave, it is my joy to know 
that to at least eleven immortal beings God has 
been pleased to send me with his message, 
“ Awake! arise! and Christ shall give thee 
light !” 

To eleven human souls !—living within the 
circle of my home—some rich, some poor, 
but all alike in need of Christ’s salvation 
and all more precious than ten thousand 
worlds. What overwhelming privilege! 
what undeserved, sublime, eternal honor! 
Be still, my heart, and bow before thy God! 
From first to last the glorious work is his. 

Why have I written down the story of my 
folly and my repentance—my labor and its 
reward? Because I know that there is warn- 
ing and instruction in the record; because so 
many young enthusiasts are panting even 
now for other spheres, than those in which 
God has placed them; because, until each 
individual Christian shall be aroused to the 
conviction that now, within his family, for 
his social circle, and for the tried and tempt- 
ed among whom he is called to dwell, he 
must work, and work heartily, if he would 
honor God, the church shall never wear “her 
beautiful garments,” or see the nations 
ranged beneath her flag. 

Brethren and sisters, wake, and dream no 
more! To-day, this very hour, your prayers, 
your words, the immeasurable influence of 
your example, can bring down blessing on 
a sin-stained world. You have a great 
sphere, be you where you may; for souls 
that need your prayers, and minds which you 
can lead, tried hearts with whom to weep, 
and tempted ones to warn, are all around 
you, while above your head shines God’s 
uufailing promise that his word shall prosper 
gloriously. Where you are, and not where 
you wish to be, is the place to work for him. 
— Christian Spectator. 





For the Sunday-School Times, 
Flowers from Greenwood. 


Fair, fragile flowers, what news do ye bring 
From the dwellers beneath the sod? 
Have they plumed their wings for a higher flight? 
Have they changed their shrouds for the robes of 
light? 
Have they risen to meet their God? 


And do ye speak to the lonely one, 
Who bendeth a mournful head ; 
And gazeth adown the shadowy deep, 
Where the early lost are laid to sleep 
Along with the quiet dead? 


Do ye tell of a winter passed away? 

Of birdlings, with sportive wing, 

Returned to their summer haunts again, 

To gladden our woods with their sweet refrain, 
And welcome the new-born spring? 


From out the dust which hath given you life 
Our beloved dead shali rise, 

To a fairer spring than is known on earth ; 

To a better life and a newer birth, 

In a home that’s beyond the skies. J.P. 





Ture is an essential difference between 
saying our prayers and praying. Bad persons 
may say their prayers ; none but the good can 
pray. 

Tux sensibility which frequently overflows 


in tears, often leaves in the heart a large place 
for selfishness.— Vinet. 








Boston Depository, 141 Washington St. : 





the Sunday-School Times, 
AN ING SPOT. 

Shall a Sunday-School be Planted There! Whe- 
Will Have the Honor of Doing It? 
bet ne at the junction of, 

the Missouri with the Mississippi river. 

This may be called, if not exactly the gee- 
graphical, yet, in some sense, the 
centre of the great valley of the 

The Missouri, arising in the Rocky 
tains, after a meandering course of some. 
three or four thousand miles, with its nume- 
rous tributaries, here mingles its turbid waters: 
with theclear and transparent Mississippi. The- 
latter originating in the frozen regions of the 
north, has already pursued its way towards 
the tropics, a thousand miles. Reluctantly 
commingling their somewhat heterogeneous: 
waters at this point, the united stream pur- 
sues its way southward—accumulating vol- 
ume and strength by means of numerous. 
tributaries that have themselves coursed 
through gorges and plains for thousands of 
miles from east and west to increase the 

wer and majesty of the Father of Waters 
n his resistless p to the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. A steamboat launched at this point can. 
traverse many thousand miles of inland navi- 

le waters. In passing it, which I have 

one within the last dozen years more than 
two thousand times, the scenery and associ- 
ations almost invariably awakea the most. 
serious reflections. The imagination takes. 
in the broad valley from mountain ty 
mountain top, and in all its 1 
north to south that is watered these 
streams, with its innumerable inhabitante— 
past, present and future—the multitudes of 
savage tribes that from ages unknown, have 


roamed in forest and on over the 
wide water—living in pagan and 
dying without light; the present millions of 

Vilized men, by whom their ta breth- 


ren have been supplanted ; and the innume- 
rable millions of immortal beings who are 
destined in quick succession to take the 
place of the present generation; these vast 
multitudes who shall all stand together be- 
fore the Son of Man, fill the i 

with indescribable interest, and prompt the 
inquiry, “ what is to be the eternal di 

of these innumerable multitudes wh 

no man can number?’ Shall they swell the 
chorus of heaven; or the wailings of de- 
spair? 

The millions that sleep in the dust are 
beyond the sound of our voice, and the 
reach of our influence. Shall we not hasten 
to give to the present generation the gospel, 
which alone bringeth salvation, that we may 
save them, and through them publish the 
glad tidings to those that shall come after 
them to the end of time? How much de- 
pends upon the present generation! How 
much depends upon those of us who are en— 
trusted with the means of diffusing the 
gospel, among the existing millions of this 
great valley, especially among the children 
and youth who are the connecting link be- 
tween the present and the next generations! 
What can we do better than to plant a 
Sunday-school where the Scriptures of truth: 
are inculcated, in every neighborhood where 
children can be found! I believe, from nied, 
inmost soul, that there is no means by w' je 
the gospel of salvation can be so effectually, 
and at so little expense diffused among the 
whole mass of society dwelling in our vil- 
lages, and hamlets and settlements, all over 
this broad land, as by the Sunday-Scheol. 
By this simple instrumentality, the gospel. 
may be offered to every soul during the- 
present generation—nay, almost during the- 
present year—while, if we depend upon the-: 
ministry alone, whose numbers are . 
surably inadequate to the work, it is appa- 
rent that generation after generation must: 
go to the ; ray without the offer of the- 
gospel being made to a large portion of them 
at all. O, that the Christian men and women 
of our land could be persuaded to enter upon. 
this work at once in all their might. 
blessings would be diffused through the land— 
blessings for the present and future genera- 
tions—blessings for time and eternity. 

Such reflections have often pressed them- 
selves upon me, as I have passed “ Missouri 
Point,” where these mighty rivers flow to~ 
gether. 

On that “Point,” there was never till re~ 
cently, a Sunday-school. An pani wae 
made to establish one there last year, but for 
want of a suitable place, and es for 
want of books, it was discontinued pr A a 
few weeks. Recently, a Christian family 
moved over, and established their residence 
there. They have found a large number of 
families residing in cabins of the rudest con- 
struction, and from among them have gather- 
ed some twenty-five or thirty children, who- 
have never had any opportunities for instruc-. 
tion, into the Sunday-school, hav now a. 
convenient place for the purpose. No money 
can be raised among the people for books. 
And the usefulness, if not the very existenee- 
of the school depends upon their —- sup-- 
plied. They have applied to me, but I have- 
already given away all that has been 
at my disposal for such purposes. 

Shall this school, so much needed by those - 
poor people, and located at the most inte- 
resting point in the valley of the Mississi; 
be encouraged and sustained? Or, shall it:. 
for want of the small sum of ten or twelve 
dollars be suffered to die? 

What say you, Christian readers of the- 
Sunday-School Times? Who will plant the 
Sunday-school banner at Missouri Point ? 

To plant the flag of our country on the 
highest peak of the Rocky Mountains, amidst 
its eternal snows, was regarded as an act of 
heroism? Ig there not Christian heroism. 
enough to plant the Sunday-school banner- 
amid the moral desolations of a no less inte- 
resting spot, Missouri Point? 

Should a hundred responses be made to 
this appeal, be assured it will not be su 
fluous. For in a thousand places along these: 
rivers, by the help of God, and in his name, . 
“will we set up our banner.” 

Send at once to the Treasurer of the 8e- 
ciety at Philadelphia, and you shall speedily 
hear —~ the school at a, oe or 
some other point that will be your - 
liberality. e A. 4 Cc. 

ey, Ill., May 22d, 1860. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 
The Mistaken Professor. 
DITOR OF THE TIMES :—I thank your - 
correspondents for their advice and 
pathy. I trust I shall be profited by it, 
have relieved my mind of a load of many 
years’ standing, and made me to feel that 
there is yet hope for me inasmuch that they 
think the Spirit has not ceased to strive, 
and that I may yet find acceptance thro 
the blood of the crucified Saviour. _ 
A. 


me. 
June 12, 1860. 





Tux remembrance of duties heartlessly per~ 





formed gives little satisfaction. 
















ae a! 

















Oor friends, Drs. Leyburn and Murray, and 
Mr. George 4. Stuart, are having a very kind 
reception in Great Britain, and are evidently 


youre 




































eter. In the meantime, we refer our readers 
to the graphic letter of our correspondent in 


another column, giving some of the most 
salient points in their proceedings. 









‘Times, sums of money, together with 
a were sent to the editor, and 
to the object of their des- 


The following touching letter of 
acknowledgment has just been received : 
pond June 5, 1860. 
‘Po the Editor of the Sunday-School Times 
—Dear Sir :—Yesterday I received your kind 
mote and check, for the amount of $49 25, 
for which I return my most sincere thanks. 
Words can but poorly express the gratitude 
I feel to those friends who have so kindly 
aiid freely contributed to my comfort. It is 
a great relief to me in my helpless, dependent 
eondition. May God bless and reward them 
an hundred fold, for this great kindness to 
me, a poor, lone, suffering invalid. I have 
jing of my own, except this humble 
e home. So I am entirely dependent 
upon charity for my support, and my ex- 
penses are quite heavy. For twenty-six 
long, weary years, I have been confined to 
bed of extreme suffering. I was taken 
mach worse the first of last January, and for 
ten weeks I suffered the most excruciating 
pod I am still very feeble, and in great 
every moment, and am quite help- 
Some part of the time since my con- 
ent to the bed, I have been so that I 
employ my fingers, by doing a little 
faney work. But for the last five 
I have been wholly unable to do 
and my disease has got so very 
that I have no reason to expect ever to 
bs able to do any more. It is with the great- 
est difficulty and suffering that I write evena 
dina. Ihave been several days writing these 
few lines, and have suffered much in conse- 
quence of so doing. 

Please tell Mrs. D. that I received the box 
of things she sent me, and I thank her very 
mach for them, even more than I can ex- 
press ; the pictures are very pretty to look at, 
and the other articles will be useful to me, 
and were what I needed. They will add 
much to my comfort. 

I was blest with very kind, tender parents ; 
but they both died two years ago last win- 
ter, and left me all alone with no family 
relative with me, (I hire a woman to live with 
me.) I feel very sad and lonely, without my 
ear father and mother, for I have many 
sore trials to pass through. Still I feel re- 
signed to the will of my heavenly Father. 
He doeth all things well. My trust is in 

m. I feel sure that he will give me grace 

patience to endure all that his kind 
Fatherly hand shall see fit to lay upon me. 
His grace is all sufficient. 

How I would love to see all those dear 
friends in my little room, that have been so 
kind to me. My Saviour only knows how 
thankful I feel to them. May we all meet in 
heaven. 

Very truly, and respectfully yours, 
Cutoz Lanxron. 


& 


fF 


ii 





Answers Expected. 
HEN we write a letter to a friend, we 
expect an answer. We wait for it. We 
are disappointed if it does not come. 

When we ask a favor from an intimate 
friend, we expect to receive it. If we are 
hungry, and go to the house of a friend and 
ask for food, we wait with the expectation of 
seeing it set before us. We do not ask for it, 
and then leave the house with the air of one 
who expected no favorable reply to his request. 

How is it with respect to our prayers? Do 
we expect answers to them? Do we wait for 
them? Are we disappointed when they do 
not come? Or do we go to the throne of 
grace and make our request, and then go 
away with the air of one who has no expecta- 
tion of receiving that which he asked for? 

How far are our prayers mere forms ? How 
far are they insulting to God? for what is it 
to ask him for that we do not expect him to 
bestow ? 

True prayer is a very serious matter. It 
should not be offered without forethought and 
preparation. We should not be content to 
utter a continuous series of petitions. That 
may be making a prayer, but it is not praying. 

In order that we may offer true prayer, we 
must have a definite object before our mind, 
and must earnestly desire it, and must be 
satisfied that it is in accordance with the will 
of God. We may then ask for it, and if we 
ask aright, we shall expect an answer. Those 
who do not expect and wait for answers to 
their prayers, cannot be said to pray aright. 

A hardened sinner, to the surprise of all 
who. knew him, was hopefully converted. The 
drunkard became sober, the persecutor of his 
wife became an affectionate husband, the 
blasphemer became a man of prayer. This 
conversion did not take place till he was 
sixty years old. 

When some Christian friends called to con- 
gratulate his aged mother, and asked her if 
she had not given up the hope that he would 
be brought in, she replied that she had prayed 
for his conversion and waited for it for many 
long years. 

She had expected an answer to her prayers, 
and she waited for it, and though everything 
seemed to be against her, she did not despair. 
She waited patiently though with continual 
prayer—yea, with strong crying and tears, 
and she found God to be faithful concerning 
his promise. 





Sunpay-Scuoo. Movement in Houston, Miss. 
—The friends of Sunday-schools in Hous- 
ton, Miss., and its vicinity, had a meeting in 
that place on Saturday, the 19th of May, and 
after conferring freely together on the sub- 
ject, formed a permanent organization called 
the “ Chickasaw County Sunday-School Con- 
vention.” From the report of their proceed- 
ings, which has been sent us, they seem to 
be awake to the Sunday-school cause, and to 


the importance of concerted action in pushing 


it forward. 





| is true of the General Assembly of the Church 


of Scotland, which they found in session. The 
speech of Dr. Leyburn at this latter place 
does him great credit. It was one of his very 
ioe in @ style of speaking in 
‘he is always happy. Mr. Stuart and 
Dr. Murray, also, have had a public and very 
distinguished reception at Belfast. 





int fw. 

Swiurt tro Huan.—There are some things 
which we should not be swiftto hear. We 
should not be swift to hear things to the 
disadvantage of our neighbors. We should 
not be swift to hear error that may lead the 
mind astray. 

We should be swift to hear our duty. 
We should never close our ears, that we 
may escape the pressure of obligation. Just 
as the poet keeps his eye wakeful, that he 
may perceive some new beauty, should the 
Christian keep his ear attent to the voice 
of duty. 

We should be swift to hear the tale of 
sorrow, that we may have the privilege of 
affording relief. 

Especially should we be swift to bear in- 
quiries respecting the way to be saved, that 
we may have the honor of guiding souls to 
the Saviour. 





Bs Oovratzovs.—The Apostle commands 
Christians to be compassionate—to love as 
brethren, and follows these with the injunction 
“be courteous.” Ohristians have not per- 
formed all their duty, when they have exer- 
cised affectionate and sympathizing feelings 
towards their brethren. They must give ap- 
propriate expression to those feelings ; such 
an expression constitutes true politeness— 
true courtesy. 

Christianity does not content itself with re- 
gulating the moral nature. Its object is to 
make a perfect man. It would take direction 
of all his powers, mental and bodily. What- 
ever appertains to the idea of a perfect man, 
is embraced within the scope of Christianity. 





Rav, J. W. Kramer has been elected Cor- 
ponding Secretary of Pennsylvania Sea- 
men’s Friend Society. 


THE BURLINGTON CONVENTION. 


A New Yorker’s Account of It. 


NEW YORK, June 8, 1860. 

EAR Times :—I have just returned from a 

very successful Sunday-School Conven- 

tion, held in Burlington, Vt., Tuesday and 

Wednesday of last week. I jotted down a 

number of items for your columns, which I 
will give you as they come along. 

Tae Times EvenywHers. 

First, a word about the Times. Almost 
everywhere I meet it. On my way up I com- 
menced narrating to a fellow traveller, as I 
supposed, some items of information on Sun- 
day-school matters, when he interrupted me: 
“Ah, yes, I saw the statement in the Sunday- 
School Times.” Atthe Convention I met with 
Judge S., of Montpelier. Almost his first 
word after our introduction was, “You don’t 
know how much benefit we are deriving from 
the Times. We couldn’t get along without it.” 
On my return I stopped at that unexceptional 
hotel, the American House, Troy. It was 
Friday evening, the 8th, but almost the first 
thing I noticed was the Times for the 9th, in 
the hands of one of the guests. It is a regu- 
lar and welcome visitor to the reading table. 
I need hardly say that I ask no other recom- 
mendation than this, and if your columns 
would admit it, I would give this house a 
good “ puff,” which I could do with a good 
heart. Why, the Sunday-School Times is one 
of its weekly periodicals. 

In the evening, with a friend, I made a so- 
cial call, and the principal topic of conversa- 
tion was the Sunday-School Times. The hus- 
band said, “We have twenty-six copies taken 
in our school; but we should have many 
more.” The wife says, “Such a grand paper. 
What a fine report of the Sunday-School 
Convention in Columbus.” My friend puts in 
a word: “It’s a live paper, and no mistake.” 
Indeed I have come to the conclusion that 
everything worth knowing and repeating per- 
taining to Sunday-school work gets into your 
columns, and it is very untimely to seem to 
know more than one’s neighbor, for the news 
will be stale if he hapnens to be a subscriber 
to the Zimes. And who is not? Why it costs 
only one dollar for a whole year! 








My Trip To Burtinerton. 

I cannot tell you much about it, for the 
most of my journey was in the night time. 
Leaving New York at 5 P. M., by the Hudson 
river cars, we glided up this beautiful stream, 
catching all the beauties of the scenery, now 
by sunlight, now shaded with eventide, now 
lit up by stars, and at length bathed in the 
softened radiance of the moon. A little before 
eleven we entered the remnant of the once 
magnificent depot at Troy. We answered the 
summons, “ This way for Burlington,” quickly, 
and just as quickly we gave an affirmative an- 
swer to the question, “ Take the sleeping car, 
sir?” 

Now a part of my journey] must pass over, 
for I know nothing about it. I only know 
that the engine puffed out of the depot, and 
lulled me to sleep. But here is a side-issue. 
I was roused by one tremendous alarm, and 
by the jolts and plunges we made, one would 
think the engineer was trying to run the train 
cross-lots. But this did not last long. Our 
race was short and our stop sudden. Hasten- 
ing out we found the whole train off the track. 
Engine in a sand-bank, baggage-car in the 
gutter, and passenger-cars close behind. “Any 
one hurt?” “No” was the reply, and my 
heart said, “thank God.” ‘ Whereare we?” 
“Six miles from Rutland.’ I looked at my 
watch and found it was two o'clock in the 
morning. How nearly death had approached 
us, and yet all were safe. I know my heart 
said, from its very bottom, “thanks to God,” 
and the more I looked on the wreck the more 
thankful was I for our preservation. 


A Ripg on THE ENGINE. 


One needs to ride with the engineer before 
he experiences the terrific and sublime of rail- 
road travelling. Very few can get the oppor- 
tunity, but through the kindness of engineer 
Sillay I was favored with a seat with him from 








LEN OE TS as 








Rutland to Burlington. I wish I might de- 
scribe my sensations, not of fear, but of exhi- 
liration, rising above fear. The sense of dan- 
ger hardly enters the mind, One acquires 
}such confidence in both the engine and the 


| engineer, that the greater the speed and the 


more frequent and short the curves, the 
greater is his delight. The engineer was both 
gentlemanly and well informed, and all along 
the route he took special pains to point out 
the places of interest, such as the birth- 
place of the Hon. Stephen A. Douglas, the 
home of the late Senator Phelps, and the 
camping grounds of the “Green Mountain 
Boys.” But I must hasten to tell you about 
the Sunday-school meeting. My ride was 
most delightful, and we arrived at Burlington 
in good time. 
Tax Convention. 

It met in the Calvinistic Congregational 
church, at 10 o’clock on Tuesday. The atten- 
dance was very good. I would have been 
pleased to see more of the superintendent 
and laymen generally present. The pastors 
were well represented, and entered enthusi- 
astically into the deliberations. It did my 
heart good to see quite a number of the 
hoary-headed workmen present. There was 
ex-president Wheeler, of the Vermont Uni- 
versity, and President Pease and Father Par- 
maljee, and Rev. Mr. Morgan, the childrens’ 
minister as he is called, who thirty years ago 
was a missionary of the American Sunday- 
School Union, and Rev. Mr. Turner, Superin- 
tendent of Missions of the American Sunday- 
School Union, and many others, whose names 
have slipped my mind. The professors in 
the University also took a lively part in the 
discussions, and added no little to the in- 
terest. 

The Rev. Mr. Foster, presided, and I must be 
allowed to compliment the President, and 
congratulate the Convention, in securing so 
able and efficient a presiding officer. Much of 
the success of the Convention is due to the 
prompt and impartial, and parliamentary 
manner, with which its exercises were con- 
ducted. At the opening, a ten minutes rule 
was adopted, and no matter who had the 
floor, the click of the bell was heard when 
his time was up. 

The whole of Tuesday and Wednesday 
forenoon, was occupied in discussing practical 
questions. I say practical questions. It was 
taken for granted that the Sunday-school is a 
necessary institution, and the great aim was to 
devise means for extending its influence and 
for making it more efficient as an instrumen- 
tality for leading children to Christ. How 
shall the children be reached, and how shall 
they be savingly impressed with religious 
truth, was the burden of inquiry. This in- 
volved as a matter of course, a multitude of 
topics, such as “teachers meetings,” “sing- 
ing,” “time to be devoted to the Sunday- 
school,” “ benevolence,” &c., &c. As it was 
resolved to furnish the ‘“ Sunday-School 
Times” with the proceedings for publication, 
I will not enter minutely, into any of these 
discussions. 

Upon the whole, I am sure that real pro- 
gress in the cause will result from this Con- 
vention. Though they were not ready to go as 
far, in some particulars, as other like assem- 
blies have gone, still, the Vermont character 
is too well known to lead any to suppose that, 
in any reform movement, she will lag far be- 
hind her sister States. Soon there will 
doubtless be called a Vermont State Conven- 
vention, when we expect the great Green 
Mountain heart will be stirred up to send 
Sunday-school influences to every hamlet and 
hill-top within her borders. 

The character and spirit of the Convention 
was good. All denominations were repre- 
sented, and, save a single exception, not a 
word was dropped to break the harmony. 
One speaker, towards the close of the Con- 
vention, thought proper to “ boil over ;” but 
what he said resulted from such a total mis- 
apprehension of the facts in the case, and was 
so foreign from the truth, that I will not pam- 
per his prejudice so much as to record it. 

Burlington county has many large-hearted, 
active Sunday-school workers. I have men- 
tioned some who were present. I may also 
name the Rev. Mr. Edgerton, pastor of the Me- 
thodist church. The Rev. Prof. Clark, whose 
admirable essay on “ The Sunday-school as a 
Missionary Institution,” was published a few 
months since in the Times, the Rev. Mr. 
Holmes, recently from Union Seminary, New 
York, and scores of others like to these. And, 
if I mistake not, ere long, we shall hear glad 
tidings from this section of the State, when 
those who were present shail have had time 
to kindle the Sunday-school bonfires in the 
various localities from whieh they came. 

I heard much of the faithful labors of your 
missionary, Mr. Parmalee, whose field of labor 
embracés this county. He is gladly welcomed, 
and greatly encouraged by the ready co-ope- 
ration of pastors in his work. 

The children’s meeting in the afternoon of 
Wednesday was a fine affair. The church 
was crowded. The singing and addresses 
were excellent and appropriate, and all went 
off merrily and pleasantly. But I must close. 
My space will not permit me to speak much 
of Burlington itself. Seldom have I looked 
upon a grander sight than that afforded me 
from the Lake House about sunset. I shall 
long cherish recollections of my visit there, 
and the memories of acquaintances formed 
will linger with me all down life’s pathway. 

Ciyps. 





THE FEASIBILITY OF HOLDING A WORLD'S 


Sunday-School Con vention in Switzerland. 
A Letter from the Rev. J. C. Fletcher. 

NEW YORK, June 9, 1860. 

To the Editor of the “Sunday-School Times :” 
HAIL with delight the correspondence 
which has recently appeared in the “Sun- 
day-School Times,” in regard to a Sabbath- 
school convention with our brethren over the 
water. The great meeting (the fourth) of the 
Evangelical Alliance, which is to take place 
at Geneva, Switzerland, in September, 1861, 
seems to me & peculiarly fitting occasion when 
Sunday-school men from America, Great Bri- 
tain, France, Germany, Northern Europe, 
Switzerland, and last but not least, from the 
valleys of the Waldenses, should confer to- 
gether, animate each other, and, above all, 
invoke the blessing of the great Head of the 
church on their important work. This will 
truly, from the circumstances, be a World's 
Convention of Sabbath-Schools in connection 
with a World’s Convention of Evangelical 
Churches. Dr. Merlé D’Aubigné, Count St. 
George, and other members of the Genevese 





committee, have already been written to con- 
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cerning this proposition, and will doubtless 
cheerfully find a good place in the programme 
to give the Sunday-school element of the 
church due consideration. Having resided 
about two years in Switzerland, you will par- 
don me if I make a few suggestions. 

To show the facility and cheapness by which 
a large delegation from America could be 
secured for such a purpose, I will mention 
that each summer there leave this city for 
Europe several thousand pleasure tourists and 
seekers of health. More than half of these 
ean be ranked under evangelical banners, a 
goodly proportion of whom are clergymen. 
The greater part leave in June and July. 
None go now who spend their whole time 
amidst the scenes of historic and sacred inte- 
rest in our Fatherland. The railway has 
given a new impetus to continental travel, so 
that travellers do not lose many golden hours. 
Passengers may leave London at night-fall 
and breakfast at Paris in the morning. If 
they do not wish to linger in the brilliant 
capital of France, they can glide from the 
breakfast-room to the Lyons railway station, 
and then, after whirling through Burgundy, 
the basin of the Saone, the busy city of Lyons, 
up the picturesque valley of the Rhone, and 
through the wild pass of the Jura, they can 
sip their tea on the blue lake of Geneva. From 
Calais to Paris it is 233 miles by the Bou- 
logne route. Paris is but 170 miles from the 
English channel. Lyons is 293 miles from 
Paris, and Geneva is but 93 miles further on, 
and all this by railway. I have mentioned 
these items to show those who are accustomed 
to run from New York and Philadelphia to 
Chicage, Cincinnati, and St. Louis, that the 
journey is neither long nor tedious. No one 
thinks it a great matter to leave New York in 
the morning and hear the thunders of Niagara 
in the evening, yet up the Hudson river rail- 
road and over the Central railroad to Niagara 
is a greater distance than from Paris to the 
blue lake of Geneva, the glories of the vale of 
Chamouni, and the sublimities of Mont Blanc. 
I mention these things for the pleasure tourist, 
for there will, also, doubtless be special dele- 
gates. 

Then as toa central rendezvous, Switzerland, 
throwing aside Russia, will be found to be 
the centre of Europe. The Rhone, the Rhine, 
the Tessin, (which runs into the Po,) and the 
head-waters of the Danube either rise in the 
valleys of Switzerland or within sight of her 
mountain peaks; and these four rivers, how 
wide apart do they find the ocean and how 
many countries do they fertilize! Geneva has 
often been termed the gate-way of Germany, 
the door of France, and the portal of Italy. 
So that no city in Europe could be more con- 
venient to the Christian traveller, (who has 
been ascending the r tic Rhine, journey- 
ing in imperial France, and lingering in clas- 
sic Italy,) than to make it in his way to stop 
for a few days in the ‘Rome of Protestantism,” 
and have his heart quickened by hearing of 
the “ Lord’s doings,” and in planning new 
campaigns for the great Captain of our sal- 
vation. 

I rejoice to find in your issue of June 9, a 
short communication under the well known 
and loved initials, “R. G. P.,” which shows 
us that about the time your editorial on Tur 
Wor tp’s Sunpay-Scaoon Convention was pen- 
ned, the Sunday-school friends in England, 
without knowing that the same thing was 
agitating other hearts in the United States, 
made a proposition which will not only glad- 
den the thousands of teachers in America, but 
will render the Geneva Convention (in con- 
nection with the Evangelical Alliance) still 
more important and effective. I quote the 
extract cited by “R. G. P.,” in order that it 
may be fresh in the minds of your readers : 





“In connection with the suggestion of the 
Rev. Dr. Baird, the correspondent of the 
‘Sunday-School Times,’ in the last week’s 
issue, and of another writer on the previous 
week, permit me to call into notice the fol- 
lowing extract from that excellent publication 
the ‘ London Sunday-Sehool Union Magazine’ 
for the present month. 

“Ata general conference of Sunday-school 
teachers in Hull, England, where the secre- 
taries of the parent Society were present, it 
is said that ‘the delegates and secretaries of 
the unions who were present held a meeting 
after tea, for conversation as to the desira- 
bility of holding a grand Convention of Sun- 
day-school tcachers as soon as the necessary 
arrangements could be made, to include Great 
Britain and Ireland, and probably Europe and 
North America. The general opinion was 
that such a meeting, to sit for three or four 
days, could not fail to give a great impetus to 
the Sunday-school cause in this country and 
throughout the world; and it was finally 
resolved tc solicit the committee of the Lon- 
don Union to take the necessary steps for 
carrying out the project ; the metropolis being 
considered for many reasons the most eligible 
place for such a gathering.’” R. G. P. 

In addition, “R.G. P.” suggests that this will 
be most important and practicul for Sunday- 
school teachers, the language being English. 
This is an important consideration. Let 
me, however, say that the Genevese com- 
mittee have arranged that the delibera- 
tions of the Evangelieal Alliance shall be di- 
vided between the English and French lan- 
guages, so that there will be no drawback on 
that score. But these two meetings will have 
an important bearing on each other, and it so 
happens that the most convenient times for 
holding both are suited to the genius of the 
English and of the “ Continentals.” July and 
August are not oppressively hot in England, 
and London is not deserted in the summer 
months like our cities. The Autumn is the 
season of the English vacation. It is then 
that they go to the Continent, or to the moors, 
or to their distant country seats, for travel, 
shooting, hunting, and repose; so that the 
London meeting could be held in August, and 
those Englishmen who wished could most 
conveniently for themselves attend the Geneva 
meeting. The London Convention would 
strengthen English and American hearts in a 
work in which they have long been engaged. 
The Genevese “ World’s Convention” would 
tend to quicken those brethren of France who 
have just waked up, through American instru- 
mentality, to the importance of the Sunday- 
school cause, and would enkindle a flame in 
the hearts of those who will be there from 
Scandinavia, Germany, and Italy. It will 
encourage ministers and laymen assembled 
at.Geneva from various parts of Europe to 
hear what the Sabbath-school has done for 
Christ in England and America, and to learn 
that experience has proved that such schools 
are the most potent means of revivifying cor- 
rupt and dead nominal churches. Noone can 
read what Sunday-schools are now doing for 
France without feeling the great importance 
of such a meeting as has been proposed to be 
held at Geneva. 

T have thus thrown out a few hints ag to 





the feasibility of this matter, so far as expense 
and time are concerned, and may send you 
another communication, if some good brother 
does not anticipate me, on the moral bear- 
ings and the great desirableness of having a 
new life given to the religious instruction of 
the young in Europe, and the applicability of 
the Sabbath-school to such an end. 
Very truly your brother in Christ, 
J. CO. Firrower. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON, June 2, 1860. 
Success oy THE “May Meetincs”—ALL THE Great RELI- 
aious Socretizs Prospenovs—Ervrorts FOR IMPROVING 
ConpITION OF THE LONDON PooR—APPPEHENSION FOR 
tHe “DANGEROUS CLasses”—WorRKING MEN NoT AL- 

LoweD To Join THE Ririe ConPs—Tuae Rageep ScHoois 

—Tae Nicut Rervces—Lonpon Crry Mission—Resvutts 

FoR THE YEAR—THE THEATRE PREACHING MOVEMENT— 

Activity or LORD SHAFTESBURY. 

DITOR of the Sunday-School Times: Dear 
Sir—The “May meetings” are now over. All 
the great societies of this metropolis have observed 
their yearly festivals, and all, without exception, 
have exhibited scenes of congratulation and re- 
joicing. They have really been Pentecostal seasons, 
and never, in the history of these institutions, has 
there been before them a brighter future. Each, 
with a thankful heart, has raised its Ebenezer, 
saying, “hitherto hath the Lord helped us,” and 
each has determined to “take courage and go 
forward,” and attempt immeasurably greater 
things for the coming year. 

Everything that concerns this great city of 
London is really interesting to the world. I need 
no apology, therefore, for speaking, with some 
detail, in regard to those movements which have 
for their direct object the moral and spiritual 
good of the almost countless thousands of this 
vast metropolis. Day by day increasing efforts 
are making to reach these masses, and to bring 
them under the influence of the Bible and the 
precious gospel. The people of God are realizing 
more and more the fearful responsibility resting 
upon them in reference to these multitudes per- 
ishing at their very doors in heathen darkness 
and degradation, and they are “ hastening to the 
rescue.” i 

It is not to be disguised, moreover, that 
even a sense of personal danger is urging thought- 
ful men and womenin London to give and to la- 
bor for the elevation and improvement of the 
masses as they have never done before. So en- 
tirely have these masses been overlooked and neg- 
lected and ignored, that there is scarcely a bond 
of sympathy between them and the better and 
more elevated classes. They are isolated, and so 
great is their number and so rapidly increasing, 
so deep and dreadful their degradation, and so 
utterly devoid of all the restraints of religion— 
that all who have a deep interest in the stability 
of existing institutions cannot avoid feeling the 
deepest solicitude in regard to the future. Let 
certain contingencies arise—especially a great 
scarcity of bread, and such commercial revulsions 
as would throw multitudes out of employ, and the 
results might be of the most fearful character. 
With all the rage in England for the organization of 
rifle corps, the working men, or lower classes, how- 
ever desirous to do so, are not permitted either to 
form corps among themselves, or join those of 
others. To have them armed would increase the 
danger. A sense of insecurity in the existing state 
of things, and a desire for self-preservation, un- 
doubtedly comes in, and very properly with 
higher and nobler motives, urging God’s dear peo- 
ple here to labor for the regeneration of London 
in away they have never done before. 

Foremost among the agencies employed for the 
benefit of the population in question undoubtedly 
stands the Ragged School. Of this I have spoken 
in a former letter. It takes the children and youth, 
who are the hope of the church, of the state, and of 
the world. Who can measure the results that, in 
time and eternity, will flow from the twenty-five 
thousand poor, destitute, neglected, ignorant, de- 
praved, ragged children of London, gathered the 
last year under kind Christian instruction, in the 
Ragged Schools, where patient, self-denying, 
humble, devoted Christian men and women labor 
and pray for their salvation? In many of the 
Ragged Schools there has been deep seriousness 
and spiritual concern, and not a few have been 
hopefully converted. In some cases prayer meet- 
ings have been conducted by the children them- 
selves. And who can tell how many homes will 
be made happier and better, in consequence of 
“The Mothers’ Classes,” which aims at the in- 
struction and elevation of mothers, teaching them 
how to sow, and to economize, and make the 
most of the little they have. I have frequently 
been present at these classes, and have had the 
privilege of addressing these poor women. To 
see the eagerness with which every one, morethan 
fifty often being present, and many of them with 
a child in their arms, would catch every word, was 
deeply interesting. The Night Refuges, also, eon- 
nected with the Ragged Schools, into which poor, 
destitute and homeless wanderers, of both sexes, 
are received, and where they obtain temporary 
shelter and food, have been greatly blessed. If 
these friendless wanderers spend buta single night 
there, they are instructed, pointed to Christ, the 
sinner’s friend, and hear the voice of prayer. 
Field Lane Ragged School, one of the principal 
schools in London, furnished last year about 
fitty thousand with night’slodgings, and gave the 
lodgers about 106,000 eight-ounce loaves of bread. 
Tens of thousands of the poor are thus brought to 
feel that there are some who care for them, and it 
iz really impossible to over estimate the bl 
thus conveyed, especially to défenceless women, 
through this department of their schools. 





The London City Mission is perhaps the next 
most important agency for reaching the neglected 
masses of the city. This institution is supported 
by all evangelical denominations in London, and 
is a beautiful exemplification of Christian union 
in efforts to save the souls of men. Whatever 
jealousies may exist, or whatever prerogatives the 
Established Church may claim, all jealousies and 
prerogatives are here laid aside, and the question 
is never asked, when a man presents himself to be 
a city missionary, to what denomination he be- 
longs. He produces his testimonials, and is ex- 
amined, and if he is intelligent, in the judgment 
of charity, truly pious, full of love to the Saviour 
and to the souls of men, prudent, possessing good 
common sense, he is appointed, whether he is a 
Wesleyan, Baptist, Presbyterian, or Churchman. 

This Society now employs 375 missionaries, and 
an equal number of more devoted, faithful, labo- 
rious men it would, perhaps, be difficult to find. 
The following are a few of the interesting statis- 
ties connected with this socieiy the last year. The 
missionaries visit from house to house continually, 
hold Bible classes, preach in doors and out, distri- 
bute Bibles and tracts, urge parents to send their 
children to school, and strive to arrest the Sabbath- 
breaker and drunkard. The number of visits paid 
last year was 1,712,836, of which 236,349 were to the 
sick and dying; scriptures distributed, 6,258 copies; 
religious tracts given away, 2,542,545; books lent, 
57,738; meetings and Bible classes held, 36,520, 
average attendance, 26, gross attendance, 942,520 ; 
out-door services held, 3,868, average attendance 
at do., 91, gross attendance at do., 351,988; com- 
municants, 1,236; backsliders restored to church 
communion, 253; family prayer commenced, 587; 
drunkards reclaimed, 1,102; fallen females re- 
claimed, 524; shops closed on the Lord’s day, 293 ; 
children sent to schools, 9,453; adults visited who 
died, 6,319, of whom visited by the missionary 
only, 1,889. 











Surely this is a blessed and a glorious work, 
and the results are of the most deeply interesting 
character, In some of the districts there has been 
more than usual concern among the people for the 
salvation of the soul. One missionary told me 
that in one single locality, where he held meet- 
ings, about 30 had been hopefully converted du- 
ring the last three months. The receipts of the 
society the last year were about £36,000, or 
$172,000. This, indeed, is not more than one- 
third of what it ought to be, for there ought to be 
at this hour a thousand city missionaries, every 
one of whom could be profitably employed. 

What may be called the Theatre Movement, or 
preaching in the London theatres, is, in a certain 
sense, connected with the city missions, and grew 
out of theirlabors. It has demonstrated that vast 
masses were willing to hear the gospel, but would 
not go to any regular church or chapel—in some 
cases, from inveterate prejudice, but in very 
many cases because they really had not clothes in 
which to appear decently. As the theatres were 
the only well arranged large buildings whioh 
could be obtained, a committee of gentlemen, 

posed of different d inations, hired four 
or five of the largest low-priced theatres, in Lon- 
don, and secured the gratuitous services of minis- 
ters of different denominations, to preach in each 
of these theatres the afternoon and evening of 
each Sabbath; and now, for a period of about six 
months, some 15,000 or 20,000 people, most of 
whom never darken a church door, have assem- 
bled at the same hour every Sabbath afternoon 
and evening, to hear the gospel from earnest, 
evangelical men, and though much precious fruit 
has already been seen here, eternity alone will 
disclose all the blessed results. The movement 
was opposed, and even ridiculed, in Parliament 
and out of it, by the Tractarian party. But it 
was nobly defended by Lord Shaftesbury, than 
whom there is not a more distinguished philan- 
thropist or benefactor of the poor in this or any 
other country. He was always present in the 
evening at some one of the theatres, and usually 
read the scriptures and the hymns for the of- 
ficiating minister. I have been present more than 
once in the theatres, at these services, have of- 
ficiated myself several times, and I speak what I 
know when I say these services have been attended 
with a great blessing. There are congregations, 
varying from 2,000 to 5,000 persons, made up 
mostly of the lowest classes, and of the very poor 
and hard working people, as their whole appear- 
ance showed, and yet a more orderly, respectful 
congregation could not be desired. Though as- 
sembled in a theatre—a place usually entirely un- 
connected with anything serious, yet no police 
force was necessary to keep order, whils in “ St. 
Georges in the Kast,” a police force of fifty men 
have been utterly unable to keep order in a con- 
secrated church, for a period of more than a year 
and a half. It has been demonstrated in London 
that the people are prepared to hear the gospel, 
and wherever—in the street, on the common, in 
the theatre, or any where else—men will preach 
Christ simply and earnestly, the people will hear. 
God has opened the way, and it seems as if his 
people have only to thrust in the sickle and reap. 

Yours, &c., M. L. 








WORCESTER, Mass., June 16, 1860. 


Massacnusetts State Sunpay-ScHoo, Convention—Tar 
Srate Weir Representep—A City FILLep—WorogsTer 
HosprraLity—Reasons AssiGNeD FOR THE Umnusvat 
NuMpers, CHARACTER AND SPIRIT OF TRE MretTinas— 
PRoressorn HuNTINGTON’s EssaY—QuESTIONS D1soUSsED 
—A Cnriticism—P: OrriceR—RESULTS. 


NOTHER State Sunday-School Convention 
has just closed its sessions in this ancient 
town. Nothing of a public kind has for a long 
time created such an enth and it t 
among the good people of Worcester, as this sixth 
annual gathering of the Sunday-school friends 
and laborers in the good old commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. It was indeed the largest and 
most enthusiastic State Sunday-School Conven- 
tion that has ever been held in this country. A 
pretty strong assertion, to be sure, but the facts 
would justify much stronger language. Mecha- 
nics’ Hall, where the delegates assembled, is com- 
puted to seat over 2,500 people, and from the first 
session till the close, it was thronged, every avail- 
able corner being occupied, and at times the aisles 
completely blocked up. During the afternoon of 
the children’s meeting, not less than 3,500 souls 
were gathered in the building, while ting: 
were held in two other places to accommodate 
those who could not gain admission to the hall. 

The Committee of Arrangements, upon whom 
the pleasant task devolved of accommodating the 
delegates, were astonished at the numbers that 
flocked into the city; but hospitable entertain- 
ment was found for upwards of 3,000, during the 
sittings of the Convention. Over 1,500 of this 
number were regularly appointed delegates, who 
remained during the entire session. So much for 
the numerical strength of this gathering. 

It is worth while to inquire after the causes 
which attracted such an unwonted number of in- 
terested friends and workers to this meeting. The 
first and most obvious reason is to be found in the 
place itself. No city inthe State could have been 
selected more favorable, from its position, for such 
a convention. It is a beautiful city, filled with 
the most tasteful and ornate residences, and its 
people are well known for their liberal-hearted 
hospitality. Besides, its central location rendered 
it easy of access from all parts of the State; and 
when we add the general liberality of the railroad 
companies in conveying delegates at reduced 
fares, and the uncommonly fine weather which 
continued during the whole session, perhaps it 
is not so much to be wondered that crowds poured 
in from all sides. Many from the thickly settled 
parts around, from adjacent towns and villages, 
swelled the numbers. 

But while all these accidentals seemed to favor 
a large gathering, the fact is not to be mistaken 
that there is an intensely deep and wide-spread 
interest felt throughout the whole commonwealth, 
in the Sunday-school. Massachusetts is an old 
State. She has had much experience, and has 
long perceived the advantage of training her 
young both morally and intellectually, and in the 
truths of the Bible and the principles of the Chris- 
tian religion. She has ever been noted for the 
concern and attention which she has given to the 
welfare of her young. And she has reaped in 
times past the reward of hercare. As a matter of 
policy merely, her legislators, those even who 
make no pretensions to religion, have discovered 
the great value of early moral and religious edu- 
cation. Hence a great reason for the enthusiasm 
and interest which the Convention excited and 
manifested. 

The character of the meetings was not such as 
most expected. So far as the business feature 
was concerned, the Conveation was too unwieldy. 
It was rather a mass meeting than a delibera- 
tive body. In consequence very little was done 
of a real practical character. Several matters 
were introduced, and much discussion was had, 
but few definite results were arrived at. Such 
debate was of course not lost in the general aggre- 
gate of results; for ideas and thoughts and 
opinions were evolved that must bear essentially 
upon the cause; but no recommendation or 
disavowal of the principal questions discussed 
emanated from the body. 

No report showing the actual status of the 
Sunday-school interest throughout the State was 
presented. The statistics of the different counties 
were not given in, and not a figure was brought 
forward to show the comparative growth of the 
cause for the year. This tabular exhibit, if only 
approximately true, is a most valuable feature in 
every State convention, and unless for grave 
reasons should not be overlooked. The State 
Oentral Committee have however done noble 
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work through the year. County conventions have 
received their special attention, and their labor in 
this direction has been amply repaid. 

A long and able essay was read in the first ses- 
sion, by the Rev. Frederick T. Huntington, D. D. 
Several ideas advanced by the speaker were 
thought to be out of place in a union Sabbath- 
school convention. Dissatisfaction was expressed 
in some quarters, and some were anxious for an 
opportunity for discussion. The opportunity was, 
however, not allowed; and the matter was after- 
wards covered by a resolution of the Convention, 
which declared that these and other objectionable 
peculiarities should not be introduced into such 
a body. 

The old question of giving up the afternoon 
ehurch service to the Sunday-school was also dis- 
éussed with a good deal of freedom, and in one or 
two instances with rather too much acerbity of 
spirit. No doubt some new thoughts were ad- 
vanced on the question, but nothing definite was 

at. 

wreecediisalioe of superintendents and teachers 
also occupied a good deal of time, and many pro- 
fitable hints were thrown out; although they had 
to be selected from much that was old and trite 
on this question. It is a hard thing for some 
speakers to say what has not been said before, 
and what people have not already heard a hundred 
times. It is, in many cases, an unpardonable 
weakness. 

Mr. Henry S. Washburn, of Worcester, pre- 
sided over the deliberations of the Convention 
with much ability and grace. His manner is 
peculiarly pleasing, and too much credit cannot 
be awarded him for the clearness in which the 

ti and d were given, and the dis- 
tinctness and care with which he announced the 
names of the several speakers. In these latter 
respects he is a model presiding officer. 

On the whole, no one doubts the great advan- 
tage to the cause which will result from this large 
gathering. It will give a new and stronger im- 
pulse. It will start new elements into life, and 
stir into usefulness the dormant energies of some 
who have grown old-fashioned and cautious by 
too great isolation from the real active service, 
and that hard, earnest labor, which the success of 
the Sabbath-school interest throughout our land 
loudly demands. B. 








HARTFORD, Ct., June 18th, 1860. 


Tux Rev. Dr. BUSHNELL AND THE Rev. MR. BEADLE AGAIN 
rn Hagtrorp—New SCHOOL AT GRISWOLDVILLE—SABBATH- 
Sonoo. Work ty Farrrietp Counry-—“ Doporncrown”’ 
anp “Win Cat’—Prooress or Pionzern Work 1n Con- 
NEOTICUT. 


HE Rev. Dr. Bushnell, much improved in 
health, has made a visit to Hartford from his 
home in Minnesota. Sabbath before last, he 
preached to the people of his former charge, greatly 
to the delight of his old friends and parishioners. 
The Rev. Mr. Beadle, of the Pearl street church, 
the people’s pastor, has just returned from the 
South, in somewhat better health. Many prayers 
go up for the restoration of this man of God to his 
wide field of influence and usefulness in this city. 
A new Sabbath-school was organized at Gris- 
woldville, in the lower part of the town of Weth- 
ersfield, on Friday evening, 8th inst., by our mis- 
sionary, assisted by the Rev. W. S. Colton, of 
Wethersfield, and Mr. Kingsbury, of Hartford. 
The school was needed, and bids fair to be pros- 
perousand useful. At its session, on the first Sab- 
bath after its organization, upwards of fifty were 
present to take part in its exercises. 

The Fairfield county secretary, Rev. R. K. 
Diossy, of Norwalk, is doing an excellent work 
in his field, having secured the organization of a 
number of new schools within the past few 
weeks. Our missionary recently passed a few 
days with him, and together they visited the 
towns of Norwalk, Westport, Weston, Wilton, 
Newtown, Bethel, Danbury and New Fairfield. 
On the 10th inst., they secured the formation of a 
new Sabbath-school at a settlement called “ Dodg- 
ingtown,” adjoining the district of “Wild 
Cat,” on the borders of Bethel and Newtown, 
where the influences of a Sabbath-school were 
greatly needed. 

At least two new schools a week have been orga- 
nized in Connecticut, by the officers of our State 
Association, for now six weeks or more. The 
work still goes on, and there are many locali- 
ties in the State where it may yet be prosecuted 
to advantage. GLRANER, 





LE ROY, Genesee county, N. Y., 
June llth, 1860. 3} 


Guneszz County not LACKING IN SunpAy-ScHoo. Martez- 
RIALS—Tur County Association—Its Vicorous Pro- 
oxepinas—Irs Last ANNUAL Meretinc—Tae “Le Ror 
MonTaty Union”—How To Keep Tae OLpER ScHOLARS 
—Tae Union Sprnit—Tar Rev. Mr. Moore—Tue Rev. 
Mr. Parvin. 


EAR “TIMES :”—Every week almost, since 

your first issue, I have been a partaker of the 

feast of “fat things.” so abundantly provided and 
30 judiciously served up to your host of friends. 

It has been cause of regret to me that Genesee 
county, so full of good things, should be so back- 
ward in furnishing her quota to the general repast. 
V.ry many within our borders, deeply interested 
and engaged in the Sunday-school work, are well 
qualified to prepare and send you a good “ article” 
occasionally. But as they do not do go, I will 
even send you what I can, in hope it will wake 
others up to a sense of their duty in the matter. 

And first, let me say, Genesee county is not a 
whit behind her sisters in the Sunday-school raee. 
In the fall of 1857, a County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was organized, which has been gaining 
strength and increasing in usefulness ever sinee. 
At first, indeed, it was viewed by some here, as 
elsewhere, with a little distrust. But as its aims 
and objects ard its really ‘‘ union” principle be- 
came better known, this feeling wore away, and it 
is now almost a necessity. Its meetings are well 
attended, and are looked forward to with interest. 
Through this organization the county has been 
reached in every part. The excellent corps of 
town secretaries, chosen or appointed from year 
to year, have in nearly every instance entered vi- 
gorously upon their work, and with the assistance 
of our hard-working and indefatigable secretary 
for this county, P. W. Howe, have established 
monthly union concerts of teachers and held pub- 
lic meetings, so that in many a place where the 
Sunday-school pulse beat dull and languid, it is 
by these means quickened into life, health, and 
activity. bad 

At the last annual convention of the County 
Association which was held in this place, almost 
every town was well represented by earnest and 
faithful teachers and pastors. The reports made by 
delegates were most gratifying to the friends of 
the Sunday-school, showing as they did, by the 
increasing interest manifested in the cause, that 
God’s Spirit was largely at work, that the “crooked 
places” were being made “straight,” and the 
“rough places plain.” 

Between three and four hundred children, of 
the various Sunday-schools of the village, were 
admitted in the afternoon, and a most interesting 
heur was spent in singing and short addresses. 
An evening session was held, the time being prin- 
eipally occupied in listening to an address deli- 
vered to a crowded house by the Rey. Elisha 
Whittlesey, pastor of the Presbyterian church in 
this village. It was one of great ability and elo- 
quence, and was heard by many with gladness 
and to their profit. A spirit of love pervaded all 
the counsels of the Convention, and when it ad- 
journed at 9 o’clock P. M., all felt that it was 
indeed good for them to be there. 

Our regular monthly “Union Teachers’ Meet- 
ing” was held at the Baptist church in this place 
last evening, and was more than usually interest- 
ing and profitable. Prayer was poured forth 


The time was well and fully occupied. The sub- 
ject partially discussed was the importance of 
providing means which would be effectual to retain 
our adult scholars, (especially males,) in the Sun- 
day-school, and draw in those who now spend the 
Sabbath in worldly pleasures. The Bible-class 
with a competent teacher, and the dispensing with 
the regular afternoon service of the church, and 
letting the congregation resolve itself into a Sun- 
day-school, of parents and children, were both 
advocated. 

It is a pleasure to be able to bear witness to the 
spirit of brotherly love, Christian fellowship, and 
united effort in the cause of Christ, which exists 
among all the evangelical denominations in this 
village. May it continue so. 

The Baptist church has recently suffered a se- 
vere loss in the removal of their beloved pastor, 
(the Rev. D. Moore,) to another field of labor. 
He is a man of lovely character and high Chris- 
tian attainments, and cannot help doing good 
wherever he goes. 

The Rey. Robert J. Parvin, rector of the Epis- 
copal church here, is also about to leaveus. He 
has labored among us for the past four years. By 
his steady Christian course and winning manner, 
he has endeared all hearts in the community to 
him. He has been among the foremost in every 
good work, and as an earnest, self-sacrificing, and 
successful laborer in the Sunday-school cause, he 
has not many equals. His place in our commu- 
nity will not be easily filled. _& 





LAKE CITY, Minn., June 7, 1860. 


Tae “Lake or Teans’—Beavuty or Tax SckNERY—SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL ProspeRiTY—A County CONVENTION [y LAKE 
Crrr—Taz Work Law OvurT—ANoTHER CONVENTION IN 
GoopHuR. 


66 HAT a beautiful, what a charming 

view,” exclaims every lover of nature, 
as he gazes up and down the placid waters of 
Lake Pepin, from this point. “Lake of Tears,” 
the old French voyageurs called it, but now it is 
the “Lake of Delight,” to every dusty, weary 
traveller. This town stands upon a broad table 
of land, containing about 10,000 acres, covered 
with “oak-openings,” and elevated nearly fifty 
feet above the level of the lake. A long line of 
bluffs, bending with a gentle curve, completely 
hems in the plain, as if it were half surrounded by 
some vast, old turreted wall. To the right and 
to the left for fifteen miles, stretches away this 
beautiful lake, calm and quiet now, as though no 
winds had ever lashed it into fury, and no white 
caps ever scud over its sparkling bosom. Upon 
the opposite shore is the rugged precipice, up 
whose giddy height, the Dacotah still casts his 
eye, and recalling the maiden’s fate, drops a tear 
for “ Wiaona the beautiful,” as he silently plies 
the paddle of his birchen canoe. 

The future prospects of Sunday-schools here, 
are quite as pleasing as the scenery. A large 
convention of the Sunday-school teachers of 
Wabashaw county was held at this place on the 
5th. Although this county is mostly in the 
“half-breed tract,” and hence the latest settled 
of any county in this part of the State, yet a 
good degree of interest and enthusiasm for Sun- 
day-schools prevails. Delegates were present 
from schools in eleven out of the seventeen towns in 
the county. A county association, auxiliary to 
the State Association was formed, of which the 
Hon. Elijah Stout, was elected President; Dr. 
D. C. Estes, corresponding secretary; a rocord- 
ing tary and t ; and a vice-president 
in each town. A systematic exploration of the 
county was proposed and adopted, and the mem- 
bers of the association were determined to have 
every destitute neighborhood searched out, and a 
live Sunday-school planted and maintained in it. 
Reports were presented in regard to the condi- 
tion of 21 schools in the county, having a total 
attendance of about 725 scholars and 80 teach- 
ers and officers. It was estimated that there 
must be fully 2,000 children and youth in the 
county, and as the reports include the Bible 
classes, there cannot be less than 1,500 children, 
not yet reached by the Sunday-school. 

Several of the schools reporting, had just been 
established in the newer and poorer settlements, 
and had not a Sunday-school paper nor a book 
except the Testament, and in some instances 
not enough of them. The delegates from these 
schools made an urgent appeal for assistance, 
from any who might be able to furnish them 
with old books and Sunday-school papers. 
“For,” said they, “our children have been 
starved so long that they are ready to devour 
anything that is readable.” Many topics of 
practical interest were discussed. A pleasant 
children’s meeting was held in the afternoon, 
and addresses were made by the Revs. J. Coch- 
ran, E. W. Rice and F. W. Andrews, Esq. We 
believe the delegates and friends will return, 
with their hearts filled with love, and fired with 
enthusiasm to labor on in joyous hope, until 
every child in the county is not only within the 
Sabbath-school, but also gathered into the fold of 
the Good Shepherd. 

Our Sunday-school friends in Goodhue county, 
have also been holding a convention yesterday 
and to-day at Red Wing. The attendance of 
delegates was not very full owing perhaps to the 
rain, yet a thorough interest was manifested, and 

imated di were had on many topics 
of vital interest to the Sunday-school cause here. 
A county Sunday-School Association was orga- 
nized, and the Rev. Jabez Brooks, was elected 
president; D. C. Hill, secretary, and a vice- 
president in each town. 

The vice-presidents in both county associations, 
are required “to search out the destitute dis- 
tricts, organize new schools if needed,” and in 
Wabashaw county, they must also “visit every 
school in their town at least once a year.” 

A large and interesting meeting of the chil- 
dren was addressed by the Rev. D. Cobb, the 
Rey. J. N. Williams and A. J. Bell, Esq., of 
Minneapolis. Delegates were chosen by each 
county association to represent them in the 
“State Association,” which is to meet at St. 
Paul, on the 12th of June. Much as has already 
been accomplished in this section of the State, 
&@ great destitution still exists, and the facts and 
incidents which were brought out by these meet- 
ings, cannot fail to arouse a deeper feeling, and 
&@ more earnest interest in the promotion of the 
great work in every town within the bounds of 
these counties. E. W. R. 











GRAND RAPIDS, Michigan, )}, 
June 11, 1860. } 
_ TIMES :—Herewith I send you the 
minutes of the first annual meeting of our 
Union; from which you may make such selec- 
tions as you please for your columns. 
The result of this meeting is decidedly of the 
most encouraging character. We have never had 
anything in this section of the State like it before. 
Some of the delegates present from the most re- 
mote towns in the county left their homes on foot, 
and traveled twenty-four mile) to attend this 
Convention. One old gentleman, with silvery 
locks, who has labored many years in the good 
cause, said to me, as he came into the hall, 
almost the first one in the morning, “I wanted to 
come to this meeting very much, but being a 
farmer, and at this busy season, I hardly knew 
how to spare the time. However, on Monday 
morning, I resolved to give myself a ‘ stent’ of as 
much work as I would expeot to perform in three 
days, and then, if possible, to finish itin two. I 
went at it ‘with a will,’ and last night at sunset it 
was finished. This morning, bright and early, I 
started on foot for the Rapids, and here I am— 
have walked seven miles.” T'hat man is inte- 
rested in the Sabbath-school cause. 





freely, and there was no waiting one for another. 


full, of this county. There were, bh er, 42 








ay 





schools reported outside of this city, which em- 
brace more than 1,000 scholars, and in which are 
engaged 120 teachers. 

We anticipate a pleasant time on the 8th of Au- 
gust, when all the schools join in a celebration. 
Then you shall hear from us again. 

Inclosed is a dollar, for which you may send me 
the Jimes for another year. It has become an 
indispensable thing with me. In fact, Ido not 
feel prepared to meet my school unless I have had 
the Times to read during the week. I would as 
soon attempt to conduct a school without it as 
would a sailor to sail his ship with bare masts 
and ropes. H. @. 





AUGUSTA, Ga., June 11, 1860. 


A GRAND SunpAY-8cH00L GatHERING—WaHo Were at Itr— 
Great PERITY OF THE St. James Mernopist ScHooL 
—PREPARATIONS FOR THE StaTE CONVENTION. 


BOUT this time last year we had a grand 
gathering of the Sunday-school children of 
this city, on a bright and beautiful Sabbath after- 
noon, in the Presbyterian church. Yesterday 
afternoon was as beautiful and as bright, and 
just such processions of happy-faced little ones 
were seen in the streets as marched there for the 
same purpose last year. The Presbyterian church, 
being the largest in the city, was used for the 
meeting, and was well filled. It is more prettily 
situated than any other church I have ever seen. 
It stands in the midst of a grove of some four 
hundred feet square, whose regularly planted 
trees over-top the church roof. The church build- 
ing itself is an old one, which was remodelled 
and enlarged a few years ago, and is both eom- 
modious and elegant; just the place for Sunday- 
school children to gather. 
We had a good meeting—a meeting much like 
many other meetings which are continually being 


t load of good things. Mr. Paschal 
Fish, chief of the Shawnee Indians, favored us 
with his presence, and was placed at the head of 
the table, as were also Rev. brothers Thomas, of 
Lawrence, and Alvord, of Illinois. Brother 
Thomas returned thanks to the Giver of all 
good, after which the committee in attendance 
at the tables, made themselves generally useful 
in supplying little hungry mouths. The old adage 
is, the preof of the pudding is in the eating, and 
in this instance, the universal testimony was, 
that tbe things on the table which looked so very 
fine, were equally good to eat, and they did eat, 
or we did, and were filled. The fragments gather- 
ed up were put into baskets, but into how maay 
we did not stop to count. After dinner we all 
seated ourselves under the out-spreading branches 
of the noble old oaks and walnuts, affording us 
a very fine shade, and were then addressed by 
the Rev. Mr. Alvord, Mr. Fish, the chief, and 
the Rev. Mr. Thomas, all very good indeed. But 
the remarks of Mr. Fish, were particularly touch- 
ing and of 1 int All listened very 
attentively. The exercises were closed by singing: 
“Dear Father ere we part,” &c., 


and benediction by the Rev. Bro. Thomas. The 
children and their young friends had another 
good time at the innocent sports upon which 
they entered with a will that does one’s heart 
good to witness. When the day was far spent, 
all seated in our wagons, we started homeward 
bound in nearly the same route we came, all 
pleased, delighted with this first Sunday-school 
anniversary. Not the least thing occurred all the 
day to mar its enjoyments. 

This school was organized one year ago last Sab- 
bath. It has been kept up all the year, having 
a session every Sabbath. September's chills or 








held, and therefore not one of which the proceed- 
ings need be chronicled in detail, in newspaper 
reporter fashion. Suffice it to say that we had 
in attend a goodly ber of large boys; the 
kind of boys who generally stay away from such 
meetings because they think they are too big to 
attend them. We had anumber of grown people, 
many of them apparently parents of the scholars. 
We had good singing—for what would such a 
meeting be without singing? We had an atten- 
tive congregation, both of young and old; and 
more than all, we had a good missionary spirit, 
without which all such meetings are wanting in 
interest and profit. 

Although the warm weather has now fairly 
come upon us, the schools of Augusta are in a 
flourishing condition, and not much diminished 
as yet by summer absentees. St. James’ Metho- 
dist school is the largest in the city, and has the 
names of over 500 scholars on its roll. Its ave- 
rage attendance is about 400. The increase during 
the last year has been about 100, and demands 
increased accommodations. The school-room is 
shortly to be altered, giving all the needed space 
for the new scholars. The singing in this school 
is one of its prominent features, and has con- 
tributed greatly to its increase and prosperity. 
The boys and girls are so fond of singing that 
they have to be indulged with an hour specially 
appropriated to that exercise before the com- 
mencement of the regular session of the school. 
During this hour the attendance is as great as 
during the regular session. 

Although the other schools are not so large as 
this, there seems to be the same hearty interest, 
both en the part of teachers and scholars. May 
the Lord graciously visit them all with refreshing 
showers of grace from on high. 

The Georgia State Sunday-School Convention, 
which has been talked of for some time, will be 
held here in the fall. The time is not yet fixed, 
but will be duly announced. It is to be hoped 
that the Sunday-school people throughout the 
State will see to it that every part of the State is 
represented. If so, we can have as good a con- 
vention as any other State has yet had; and we 
hope in the report of it to the readers of the 
Times, to show them that the Sunday-school work- 
men of Georgia are not behind those of other 
States in zeal and efficiency. A, F. 








WHITEHALL, Washington Co., N. Y., i 
June 13, 1860. 
EAR TIMES :—We have, during yesterday 
and to-day, held a meeting of the Sabbath- 
school teachers in this county. Of the 17 towns 
in the county, 14 were represented, and all 
evinced a working and earnest spirit very grati- 
fying to all friends of the cause. 

A county association was formed, with a per- 
manent officer for each town in the county. 

Reports were received from delegates and others, 
showing that we had in the county, 75 Sabbath- 
schools, with 708 officers and teachers, and 5,100 
scholars. 

We have had a very pleasant, and, I trust, pro- 
fitable time, and delegates return to their homes 
with the determination to labor with renewed zeal 
and energy in the cause. The result has shown 
us that the Sabbath-school has secured its place 
in the affections of Christians, and that they are 
aware of its importance. 

The Convention adjourned to meet at Salem on 
the third Tuesday in June, 1861. 

Yours, &c., E. A. Martin, 
County Secretary. 





LAWRENCE, K. T., 29th May, 1860. 

A SUNDAY-SCHOOL CELEBRATION IN KANSAS. 
EAR Times :—The wise man said, “ As is 

cold water to a thirsty soul, so is good 
news from a far eountry.” Such are the weekly 
tidings you bring to at least one home in distant 
Kansas. This week I see Your columns are 
filled with the reports of the Ohio State Sunday- 
School Convention, and of Sunday-school anni- 
versaries in your goodly city and others. All 
deeply interesting, and we think very encoura- 
ging to the friends of the good cause in every 
part of our land. All such I think will be 
pleased to hear that we can, and do have Sunday- 
school anniversaries out here in this new coun- 
try. I had the pleasure of attending one of 
them last Saturday, and a very pleasant time 
we had. The arrangement was to meet at the 
school-house at nine o’clock, A. M. We were 
favored with a very pleasant morning, and at an 
early hour wagon loads of children, parents and 
friends, could be seen coming in from every direo- 
tion, As soon as all had assembled, the super- 
intendent of the school, Mr. A. J. Jennings, 
mounted on a fine pony, the marshal of the 
day, gave orders for all to be properly seated in 
their wagons, then forming into line, preceded by 
a fine four horse team, drawing a large wagon 
filled with scholars. A fine banner with the 
name of their school, “Hesper Union Sunday- 
School” on one side, and “The Bible our Guide” 
on the other, waving over their little heads, 
causing happy little hearts, and pleasant smi- 
ling faces often too look heavenward. On the 
head of each horse, they had a snow-white flag 
with the word “Union” printed in large capital 
letters. Some twenty teams and wagons formed 
the procession, and altogether made quite an 
imposing appearance. It was a sight well calou- 
lated to cheer the heart of every friend of the 
good cause. We enjoyed a delightful drive toa 
beautiful grove some few miles distant, when 
perfect liberty was given to all to engage in any 
kind of innocent amusement. Marching, singing, 
chatting, swinging, &c., were indulged in with a 
hearty good will by all. About one o’clock, the 
voice of the marshal was heard ringing through 
the woods, well understood by all as the signal 
for refreshments. Forming into line, we were 





We are unable to furnish correet statistics, in 





hed around a table groaning beneath its 


D ber’s cold could not stop it. This school is 
located on one of our high prairies, and when 
organized, did not possess any extraordinary 
element to warrant its success, and is no doubt 
greatly indebted to the faithful, persevering 
efforts of a few real friends, for its present pros- 
pering condition. May it increase yet more and 
more in interest and usefulness, and may many be 
added to its numbers. May the blessing of him 
who said “ suffer the little children to come unto 
me,” rest and abide on this and all other moral 
efforts in the glorious work. 
Henry Martice, 
Missionary of American S. 8S. nion. 





LEAVENWORTH, Kansas, June 1, 1860. 
Waar Men WILL po vor Gop. 

HAVE just come in from a strange seene, and 

one from which a lesson might be drawn. The 
appetite of our people has been whetted for gold, 
and the towns on the border of the plains have 
found a profitable business from supplying the 
diggers with their outfits. Each point is anxious 
to secure this valuable trade, and the citizens of 
Leavenworth think they have surveyed a route 
through the Smoky Hill country, more desirable 
than any other. To induce individuals to sub- 
scribe that bridges, &c., may be built, and this 
place be made the outfitting point, a public meet- 
ing has been held this evening. Speakers told 
how sure and direct a route this was, what for- 
tunes might be made in the El Dorado, and what 
pleasant watering places were to be found along 
the road. 

Oh! that each believer in the religion of Jesus 
Christ, would feel as little embarrassment as did 
these gentlemen, in speaking to their fellow- 
travellers to eternity of the glories of that heaven 
promised by the Lord God, of the true riches to 
be found alone in Christ; aud would often speak 
to their brethren in the Lord, of the rock their 
hiding place from storms of temptation and 
affliction, and of that fountain opened for sin. 
The words of the hymn 

“There is a road that leads to God, 
All others go astray,” 

were brought to my mind, as I listened to the 
peakers, and gled with the rough throng of 
gold-seekers and teamsters, who crowded around 
eagerly drinking in all the information to be ob- 
tained. Why is it that they will not first seek the 
kingdom of God and his right ? B 

of disbelief in God’s word, because the things of 
time and sense, appear to be of more importance 
than the things of eternity. 











Letter of Acknowledgment. 


ELIZABETHTON, Carter Co., Tenn. } 
June 2, 1860. 

EAR BRETHREN :—Through the kindness 

of the Rev. Mr. Dulles, of Philadelphia, I 

acknowledge the receipt of a $10 Sabbath-School 

Library, for the Sunday-school of Elizabethton, 

Tenn. Accept my thanks, and that of the Sun- 
day-school here, for this timely aid. 

The books have gone out on their mission of 
love. Much interest seems to be taken in them, 
and I know that much good will result from the 
circulation of the library. It contains much of 
God’s precious truth, and that never returns 
void. It cheered me greatly in my arduous home 
missionary labors, to receive the books. The 
Sunday-school prepares the way for the preach- 
ing of the gospel. I labored once a short time in 
this part of the country as a Sunday-school mis- 
sionary in organizing Sunday-schools, under an 
agency from the American Sunday-School Union. 
In one of the schools that I then organized, I 
have since gathered forty-five young people into 
the church of Christ. It was a precious fruit, a 
rich reward. Parents come with their child 


any school. White Top Mountain Sabbath-Schoot 
prove, I am sure, a blessed friend to her; Her 
cannot read a word, while her father reads quite well. 
T have promised her father a present when ho 
shall have taught six ed parents around him to 
read God's Holy Word. Here now the principal theme 
of conversation is the Sabbath-schoo! I have planted. 

At the western base of the mountain, “ White Top Gar- 
den Union Sabbath-School,” with a famous hunter at its 
head as superintendent, will prove a source of light and 
life and joy to thirty or forty children in ite reach. Wil- 
burn Waters, the hermit hunter of the White Top, who 
has killed with his sure rifle ninety-seven growling bears, 
will walk eight miles upon the Sabbath to engage in su- 
perintending White Top Garden School, and try to win 
young hearts to Christ, the Master whom he serves. Dear 
children, pray that this pious hunter, who has so bravely 
rid Old White Top Mountain of so many frightful bears, 
may wage successful war for his dear Master against 
Satan’s power, as to snatch from Satan’s grasp as many 
young immortals from where White Top’s shadows fall, 
to gather them under the banners of his Lord. Pray 
that he may successfully administer to as many untutor- 
ed youth the bread of everlasting life. 

Oh, what a treat, dear children, will White Top Garden 
School be to the dwellers in that region! The dense and 
heavy forest, as yet but scantily harvested by the wood- 
man’s axe, has heretofore on Sabbath days resounded 
with the noise of hunters andthe crack of the rifle. A 
father here, who hates the sin of Sabbath-hunting, not 
long since addressed me in these words: “ You are doing 
more good than the preachers do—you stop the hunting 
on the Sabbath by your Sabbath-schools, and this the 
preachers have not done.” I am sure, dear children, it 
must rejoice your Sabbath-school loving hearts to know 
that Sabbath-schools here can put to rest om Sabbath 

the hunter's horn and rifle, and cause the hunter too to 
hallow its sacred, holy hours. 

In the commencement of my letter I spoke of White 
Top’s “ big bald pate.” I alluded to a tract of 500 acres 
upon the mountain top, which never in the memory of 
man has given a home or welcome to tree or shrub, but 
delights to wear a soft covering of most remarkable grass. 
Such is the nature of the grass and of the soil that it re- 
fuses to retain a single foot-print, and a path over White 
Top’s “ big bald pate” has never been made. I suppose 
the “Old Guardsman” never will allow his “ bald pate” 
to receive a pathway for the world. On a portion of his 
head, however, he wears a luxuriant crop of what are 
here termed “Lashorn” trees, and which some say are 
“lichen,” and others “Norway spruce.” From near the 
“big bald pate” I have cut a Lashorn cane, and my pur- 
pose is to send it to your superintendent as a present, 
which I desire him to let you see, and when you see it 
pray for blessings upon the Sabbath-schools that lie down, 
down below the lofty summit where it grew. 

I have hardly time to tell you of the difficulty I found 
in getting myself and Sabbath-school books to White 
Top mountain base. I was constantly in fear that my 
horse “ Charles” would stumble and fall with his rider 
and coffee-sack full of Sabbath-school books, and the six 
shelves, &c., with which to form the library case to hold 
them when we should arrive at White Top’s eastern base. 
Major Davy Jones, a valuable citizen of the county of 
Smyth, and William Gilpin, of White Top Garden, were 
guides and aids as far as White Top’s western base, 

On my arrival at White Top’s eastern base, I found 
upon the ground Capt. Coale, the forenamed editor of the 
Abingdon Virginian, whom I was pleased to meet at this 
end of my rocky, narrow, tiresome route of eleven miles, 
which no wheeled vehicles may travel, The aid of Capt. 
Coale in putting the library case together was promptly 
obtained. Before I set out for White Top I had made, 
with some assistance, six shelves about two feet long, 
and two side pieces of forty inches length, all grooved to 
receive the shelves, as it was thought that lumber and 
tools to make a library-case could not be found at White 
Top Mountain, So scarce is lumber here that coffins are 
made of “clapboards,” (a kind of rough oaken stave,) and 
the only pulpit in that region is made of “clapboards” 
too. But soon our friends in the mountain region will see 
much better days, as a saw-mill in White Top Garden 
has recently been erected. For each of the White Top 
Sabbath-schools I have secured ten benches six feet long, 
with backs, and a seat for the teacher, Ten or a dozen 
three-legged stools I have had prepared for each of the 
schools, so that the teachers in these schools may front 
their classes to tell them of the Saviour Jesus, and how 
to gain new hearts. A wagon-road in a year or two will 
make, it is thought, the White Top Mountain of easy 
access. Time and again have some of the mountain folks 
carried upon their shoulders abushel or a bushel and a 
half of meal for over thirteen miles, to their homes, from 
the nearest mill. 

Before I went to the White Top I heard these words 
concerning the people: “They can’t stand civilization.” 
“They are like the bear, they beat back from civilization.” 
But surely now they are standing bravely by the greatest 
civilizer of the day, the precious Sabbath-school, which 
they welcome warmly to their hearts. 

C. C. Jackson, 8.8. Missionary. 





PARTICULAR NOTICE. 

The insertion of advertisements in the columns 
of this paper of books other than those bearing 
the Society’s imprint, does not involve any recom- 
mendation by the American Sunpay-ScnHoo. 
Union of what is so advertised ; nor any respon- 
sibility for the sentiments which may be inculcated 
therein. 








OVER 500,000 COPIES SOLD. 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST 
MUSIC FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND ANNIVERSARY HYMNS; 


OR, 
The Child’s Sunday-School Music Book. 
No. 1 contains 60 Hymns and choice Tunes, 


perhundred, - - - - - = = $500 
No. 2 contains,18 Select Hymns and Tunes, per 
hundred, - - - - - - - 100 
No. 3 contains 18 choice Hymns and new Tunes, 
per hundred, - - - - - - 100 
No 4 contains 17 choice Tunes and Hymns, per 
undred, ot% - - - - - 10 
Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, bound together in one volume, 
with paper covers, indexes, &c., per hundred, 8 00 
» - €O bound with strong muslin backs, 
perhundred, - - ~- - - ° - Ws 


This Music Book contains most of the late and popular 
music for Sunday-Schools, such as “Shining Ritore,” 
“Just as I Am,” “ Beautiful City,” “Hastening Home,” 
“T have a Father in the Prom’ Land,” “ Little Child 
do you Love Jesus,” “I want to be an Angel,” “Sunday- 
School Army,” &c., &c. For sale w 3 
G. 8. SCOFIELD, 
American Sunday-School Union tory, 

N lew York. 


jel6-tf 0. 599 Broadway, 





Once mere accept my thanks, and that of the 
Sunday-school here, for the books. 
J. M. Horrmerster. 





THE MISSIONARY WORK 


IN SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA. 


An Interesting Letter. 


WHITE TOP MOUNTAIN, Va., Oct. 22, 1859. 
O the West Spruce Street Sabbath-school, Philadelphia - 
—Dear Children :—My letter will soon take a trip 
from White Top Mountain, with its “big bald pate,” to 
your beautiful city andto your bright eyes. “Old White 
Top’s” breath is now upon the letter, and his heavy breath- 
ings are powerful breezes which have been lately toying 
with some new but delightfal int which a few 
days back were perfect strangers—even songs from the 
Sabbath-school. “White Top,’”’ with his stature of 5,000 
feet above sea-level, is waking up to happier days—to 
happier sights and happier sounds. Now the songs of 
the Sabbath-school for the first time, with the crack of 
the hunter’s rifle and the wild cat’s scream, shall mingle 
in the breeze. Upon the threshold of thrée States “Old 
White Top” is firmly planted, as if he were the chosen 
“guardsman” of the united welfare of all that breathe 
Virginia, Tennessee, and North Carolina air, and here 
he’ll stand till mountains melt away. Will you not 
pray, dear children, that every breeze that passes by him 
may be freighted with praises of the Redeemer, echoes of 
redemption, and Sabbath-school children’s songs ? 
At the eastern base of White Top I have just planted 
“White Top Mountain Union Sabbath-school.” The sight 
of twenty-eight dollars’ worth of Sabbath-school books 
which the Sabbath-school has secured, has called out 
often from wondering lips, “I have never seen so many 
books in all my life.” A portion of these books, a ten- 
dollar library, was given for this school by one of the edi- 
tors of “The Abingdon Virginian,” who stated here to me 
and to the mountain folks that all the schooling he received 
was from the Sabbath-school. Within reach of the Sab- 
bath-school we found there were 60 children. Four of 
these are able to read, forty-five cannot read, and of eleven 
it was uncertain whether they could read or not. Of the 
parents, fourteen could read, while twelve parents and 
eight other adults were uneble to read. When I 
first named the Sabbath-school in the first mountain 
home I entered at the eastern base, a young lady, twenty- 
five years of age, exclaimed eagerly, “I will sign & scho- 
lar, I will sign a scholar.” She could not read, and told 
me she had not been to school but three weeks in her life, 








and that for nineteen years she had not been in reach of 
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_of winters and summers coming and going while 


_ baby-clothes very rapidly ; but really I don’t see 


harder the treatment the better the steel,” 
whose 


e nerves, at which the pupil set up a piteous 
little ery that would have chilled your blood to 
have heard. But the day came at last when the 


“ Ah, my little steel,” said the chemist, “you 
are not much like the ugly pebble that I picked 
up under the mountain that November day. So 
much for science, that perceives the real character 
of the thing under its outward shapelessness.” 

“So much for hard blows, and heat, and eold, 
and grindstone sharpening,” rejoined the blade, 
with a bright flash for a smile. 

“Yes, your temper is evidently improved since 
I gave you that warm place by the fire; and, if 
you did but know it, you are no exception to the 
general rule. None of us are of much use until 








































































follows we have gone through the appointed course of 
| Loaledene ih of teat he ites education ; and the greater the service for which 
on | at the foot of a mountain. we are destined, the more severe and searching 


must be the discipline. The anvil for the iron, 
the flail and the threshing floor for the wheat, 
athletic exertion and hardy endurance for the 
body, and the school of labor and self-denial for 
the mind.” 

Ah! how wise we teachers are! The whole 
physical world is an illustrated book of instrac- 
tion for the little ones whose mental growth we are 
guiding. Of course, we never need its lessons on 
our own account. We never sink down in discour- 
agement, saying, “Oh, master, the lesson is too 
difficult, the problem too perplexing!” We never 
need the oft-repeated assurance, “ Child, there is 
light beyond. Walk by faith, endure for a little 
while; all things shall work together for good. 
What I do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt 
know hereafter.” 


_ “Dear me,” said the little unshapely thing to 
itself, “it’s dreadfully stupid lying here year after 
year, and never growing any bigger or more 
‘beautiful. I think there must have been thousands 


I lay underground in the dark; and since I came 


Other things, now, are not so stupid. That young 
upstart of an acorn that I knew a few years ago, 
underground, has come up wonderfully since. 
He bends over me in the most patronizing man- 
ner, and shakes his green head, as much as to 
say, ‘Ah, my dear little fellow, times change, and 
we change with them. Some of us outgrow our 


but you’re much the same as ever.’ What's more, 
I seem to see the same law at work all around me. 
Everything that God has made seems designed to 
grow into something better than it was at first. 
The smallest seeds come up into flowers or shrubs, 
or even trees; little, cold, black, ugly grubs ex- 
pand into beautiful insects, that rejoice in the 
summer air; but what in the world is there for a 
poor, shapeless pebble to do?” 

“Much, every way,” said a sharp, clicking 
voice, and a wedge-faced instrament advanced, 
giving the pebble a hard thump of recognition. 
“Why, my friend, you have the ring of the true 
metal in you: and, with the sanction of my learned 
master here, who is well acquainted with the 
genealogy of our race, I shall claim you as an 
@wn cousin of mine.” 

“You have the advantage of me,” said Mr. 
Pebble; “I don’t even know your name.” 

“Is it possible,” rejoined Mr. Pickaxe, “you 
don’t know that we all belong to the great Iron 
family, the most potent on the globe at the present 
day. Branches of our stock exist in all parts of 
the world; and, by our powerful connections and 
our substantial worth, we have made ourselves 
mecessary to the existence of every civilized State. 
Our line can be traced as far back, at least, as 
Tubal Cain, and from that day to this no great 
work has been accomplished, no temples or aque- 
ducts built, no land tilled, or harvest gathered, 
without the assistance of some member of our 
family. We bind together continents, we furnish 
roads for commerce, and airy paths for the 
lightning-footed couriers of thought.” 

“I am proud of the relationship,” responded 
the pebble, “though I cannot but acknowledge 
myself a most unworthy member of so illustrious 
a line.’ 

“None of us,” replied Mr. Pickaxe, conde- 
seendingly, “are of any worth, until moulded by 
education. In the low, inactive life which you 
have led, baser elements have, doubtless, entered 
into your composition, which must be cast out 
before you can arrive at your proper dignity and 
usefulness, The process is somewhat disagreeable, 
but I am sure you will submit to it.” 

“Most willingly,” said the poor little pebble, 
“if I may only quit this stupid mode of existence, 
and become of some use in the world. But how 
shall I begin? Who will undertake my education?” 

“Never fear,” replied the pickaxe; “itis the 
law of the universe, that wherever the desire for 
improvement exists the means shall be given. It 
is even said by those who are wiser than we, that 
what seems aspiration in us, and a longing for 
our best estate, is really the attraction of a greater 
power. The magnetic force, you know, is 
stronger in the pole than in any particular needle 
that points towards it. 

“Tt is a comforting doctrine,” said the pebble; 
“though you, doubtless, understand the philoso- 
phy better than I. But I would like to know 
your object in knocking so incessantly upon my 
surface. You would break my bones if I had 
any; and I declare you have given me a headache 
already with your hard thumps.” 

“Tt is only what we all have to give and take,” 
rejoined the pickaxe. “You surely do not expect 
to be good for anything in the world, if you can- 
not bear hard knocks and severe treatment.” 

At this moment, the nan who was wielding the 
pickaxe exclaimed, 

“Ah! there is no doubt of it, we have come 
upon a valuable vein of iron. This piece of ore 
here will not require a great amount of smelting 
to yield the pure metal. And as this is, so to 
speak, the first fruits of this little estate of mine, 
I will work it into steel for some delicate instru- 
ment, as a memento of to-day’s discovery.” 

Now commenced strange times for our aspiring 
pebble. Thrown into a basket, with half a dozen 
ethers like himself, he was conveyed to the 
chemist’s laboratory. 

“Here,” said he, “I shall rapidly improve in 
the company of so many refined and polished 
members of my own family.” 

He was not, however, placed upon the shelf, or 
in the case of instruments that stood temptingly 
open, as if inviting him to a delicate little couch 
of purple velvet. 

“T’m a rough old fellow,” said the pebble, “and 
not fit for that yet. But I see they are going to 
give me, instead, a warm berth near the fire,” 
and he was placed, in effect, directly over the 
furnace, which was glowing with burning coals.” 

“Oh! oh! oh! this is a warm reception truly,” 
muttered the new comer to himself, when an hour 
had passed, and the fire grew hotter and hotter. 
“T will bear it, though. I really am improving 
wonderfully already, and glow with a brilliancy 
which I never imagined myself to be capable of. 
Who would have thought that, in so short a time 
I could eclipse the most highly polished of my 
species? It is a glorious thing, after all, to be in 
the furnace of discipline and trial.” 

His self-complacency was not increased when 
he was suddenly withdrawn from the furnace and 
plunged into a bath of cold water. 

“It’s decidedly cool,” hissed the shivering suf- 
ferer. “What this is for ’twere difficult to say. 
Here I’ve lost all my brilliancy in a single mo- 
ment, and am reduced to the same ugly, shapeless 
mass I was before, only, if possible, blacker than 
ever. I don’t believe a word about improvement 
by such a senseless process as this; I wish they 
had left me in the ground in peace.” 

Complaint was useless, for a wiser head had the 
management of the pebble now. He was sub- 
jected again and again to the fire, coming out 
every time still brighter, and to the water, to 
emerge yet harder than before. At last heat and 
eeld had done their work, and he was ready for 
the anvil. Now came bard times indeed. 

“TI don’t know what I’ve done to deserve such 
@ beating as this,” he cried, az the heavy blows of 
the hammer fell thick and fast. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 


QUESTIONS FOR A BIBLE CLASS. 
BY A PASTOR. 
31.—The Transfiguration. 


HAT evangelists give an account of this 
extraordinary occurrence? Matt. 17; 
Mark 9; Luke 9. 

What mountain does tradition assign as the 
scene of the transfiguration? Judges 4: 12. 

Is there any valid reason for doubting this 
tradition ? 

Where had Jesus been six or eight days be- 
fore? Matt. 16: 13. 

What were the direction and dist 
from Caesarea and Philippi / 

How high does the summit of Tabor rise from 
the plain? Ans. 1345 feet. See “The Land and 
the Book,” vol. 2, p. 136. 

How high is its base above the Mediterranean ? 
Ans, 400 feet, ibid. 

How high above the sea of Galilee ? 

What points are visible from its highest parts? 

Who were the actors in the sublime scene of the 
transfiguration? Mark 9: 4. 

Who were the spectators? Mark 9: 2. 

As witnesses of what other scenes of peculiar 
interest were these apostles chosen? Mark 5: 
37. Matt. 26: 37. 

Is there in every large band of professing 
Christians, a small company who cling very 
closely to him? 

Name the events of the transfiguration scene 
as they occurred ? 

For what scenes did this revelation prepare the 
apostles? Mark 8: 31; 10; 31, 82, 34. 

How does this scene illustrate the divinity of 
Christ ? 

What lesson is told here of the harmony be- 
tween the old and new dispensations ? 

What of the superiority of the new? 

Does the appearance of Moses and Elias, throw 
any light upon the resurrection ? 

May not all Christians hope to see glorious 
manifestations of Jesus, by retiring often to the 
high mountain of devotion ? 

To what mount do men come when they be- 
lieve? Heb. 12: 22. 

How are they transfigured in their counte- 
nances? Ps. 34: 5. 

How in their garments? Isa. 64; 6; Zeck. 3: 
5; Rev. 7: 13-14. 

Do good spirits from another world attend 
them? Heb. 1: 14. 

Have you been upon this mount of transfigu- 
ration ? 





of Tabor 





A NEW AND IMPORTANT MOVEMENT OF THE 
Waldensian Church. 


N the present most remarkable state of affairs 
in Italy, all eyes are turned with hopeful 
interest towards that little band of Christians, 
the noble inhabitants of the mountain valleys of 
Piedmont. Victor Emmanuel, and Garibaldi, 
and Louis Napoleon, may knock off the chains 
from the priest-bound inhabitants of Italy. Poli- 
ticians and political events may open the door 
to the ingress of a pure gospel. But they never 
preach it. Now that, by the progress of events, 
all northern Italy is fairly opened for the intro- 
duction of the truth, the question of all others 
most important for that country, is, who is to 
carry to the liberated population the gospel of 
Jesus Christ? This very state of things seems to 
explain at once that standing miracle of Christen- 
dom, the continued existence of the Waldensian 
church. Here is what God through these long 
centuries of fiery persecution has kept this little 
church for. Here is a band of faithful witnesses, 
Italians by birth, Italians in feeling and lan- 
guage, holding the pure faith of Christ, in unin- 
terrupted succession from the earliest centuries, 
in hearty sympathy with all Protestant Christians, 
all over the world, specially prepared by the 
providence of God, to go in and reap this won- 
derful harvest. 

From the annexed report of the late meeting of 
the Waldensian Synod, taken from the London 
Record, it will be seen that these noble Chris- 
tians are not slow to respond to the call which 
these signs of the times have made to them. They 
have already taken the first step towards a posi- 
tive and aggressive movement southward. They 
have agreed by an unanimous vote to remove 
their Theological Seminary from its mountain 
home at Latour to Florence, and to make that 
opulent and now free city, henceforth the centre 
of their religious influence. This movement is 
undoubtedly one of the noteworthy signs of the 
times. 


T think it is five years ago that I sent you an account 
of the Synod of the Waldensian church. I have again 
had the pleasure and advantage of being present at the 
Synod of thie year, which assembled at a different dis- 
trict of the valleys—at Pomaret. The Christian hospi- 
tality and the primitive simplicity of these ings, give 
them a very peculiar interest, and leave the impression 
of much cordial sympathy with many of the good men 
who are sincerely desirous of upholding the simplicity of 
the truth so long deposited with them, and also of ex- 
tending its blessing amidst the darkness which surrounds 
them. These two objects, together with the arrange- 
ment of local business, seemed to occupy the time of the 
meeting. They have chosen a good time of the year for 
holding this Synod—the month of May—when the rigor 
of winter ie giving way to the first impulse of spring. 
This year they have been particularly favored in this 
respect. The mountain-tops that surround the Valley 
of Pomaret, were still covered with snow, that seemed 
to shine with excessive brightness from the genial 
warmth and light of the sun, and to bring to the hearts 
of many the fervent wish and prayer that the truth so 
long locked up in the Waldensian and other old confes- 
sions of faith may break forth with the Holy Spirit’s 
vivifying energy, and bless the earth with the recusci- 
tation of the seeds of treth which they have preserved. 











That this may be the case with the Waldensian church, 
was most distinctly expressed by many of its pious 
members, and one could not avoid deeply feeling with 
them that more seemed to be expected from them at this 
time than they had the means of accomplishing. They 
had, as I have remarked, a double duty to perform, the 
restoration and improvement of their own church, and 
the work of evangelization in Italy, now so rapidly 
opening before them, and to which they seemed in some 
measure pledged, by having some years ago, sent some 
of their pastors to reside in the neighborhood of Flo- 
rence, for the purpose of perfecting themselves in the 
language. The firet three days of the Synod were a good 
deal cecupied with home business, though mingled 
enough with general church matters to be interesting to 
strangers. The Synod was commenced by public wor- 
ship, and by an impressive sermon by M. Appia; and at 
the service on Ascension day, an excellent sermon was 
preached by M. F. Monod, who was there as a deputation 
from the body of Christians in France denominated the 
Free Chureh. The church was densely crowded by an 
assembly of most attentive hearers, of whom two-thirds 
were men, which is rather contrary to the usual pro- 
portions of Continental congregations. In the course of 
business there was faithful dealing with the failings and 
shortcomings of the church, for we must not forget that 
imperfections mingle with all things. There was a most 
plain-speaking address to the conscience with respect to 
& paseage in the Report of the Table objecting to the in- 
quiry, as to the number of families holding family wor- 
ship, as being of too inquisitorial a nature, and also some 
useful and 4 remarks on the excessive number of 

i d with the number of the po 
pulation, and shart the number of the frequentere of 
public worship. 

There were various deputations from the Scottish and 
English Presbyterian churches, but the only English- 
man who addressed the Synod was the Rev. Snow Pen- 
dleton, chaplain of Monte Video, whose devoted exer- 
tions in behalf of a Vaudois colony, that had settled in 
that neighborhood, had so impressed the church at home 
with gratitude towards him, that a piece of plate was to 
be presented to him at the conclusion of his speech. 

It was during this speech that my friends and myself 
were obliged to leave the meeting, and set forth on our 
journey homewards, But I must not leave you ignorant 
of what occurred soon after our departure. It is not the 
less solemn and affecting from its being so unexpected 
The subject of evangelization in Italy, had not directly 
been brought before the Synod, though at a general 
prayer-meeting held in the evening, it had been taken. 
up and urged by sound speakers, and especially by Ad- 
miral Packeuham, whose former residence at Florence 
had entitled him to speak of it, and to allude to the 
circumstance that the chairman of the meeting, (one of 
the pastors) had been sent out at Florence, with hand- 
cuffs on his wrists, and to hope that he might now be 
sent back to pursue his labors. 

We are informed that just after our departure the sub- 
ject of Missionary effort for Italy was brought before the 
Synod. “I cannot say whether the subject of a separate 

i for lization originated the idea of a re- 
moval of the Thelogical College from Latour to Florence, 
but all seem to say that there was no pre-arrangement 
made for that object, which was casually and slightly 
broached by one of the pastors, warmly seconded by 
others, and so general and spont was its fi 








by the Rev. Mr. De Nerve. Afier Mr. Sweet concluded 
his remarks, our Reverend brother expressed his most 
hearty approval of all that had been said and done, in the 
most whole-souled manner, stating that he would wil- 
lingly render to the township Secretary all possible as- 
sistance in the good work of the Association. Both Mr. 
Sweet and the county secretary were very greatly en- 
couraged in their labors by the warm sympathies of 
those so peculiarly able to assist the cause. 

At the close of the meeting each of the children pre- 
sent was presented with a copy of the Gazette, and a 
large number of copies of the Times were distributed 
among the older persons in the meeting. 

Before bringing this hastily and imperfectly prepared 
sketch to a close, it will be highly proper to say that the 
writer feels that much of the decided success of the meet- 
ing was due to the enthusiastic energy of Mr. E. W. Lan- 
ning, the township secretary; and it is his earnest 
prayer, that in all the townships of our county, as sin- 
cere sympathy may exist as in Ewing. If so, then, 
through God’s goodness, a glorious work may surely be 
be performed, and a fall report be given at the next An- 
nualConvention. J. A. Jr, 


Corresponding Secretary ot Mercer. 


IMPORTANT MOVEMENT IN VERMONT. | 


Chittenden County 8, 8. Convention. 
soma the Sunday-School Times.} 


ii d i notice and call, the friends 
of wate meet in Chittenden county, Vermont, 
met at Burlington on Tuesday, June 5th. 

oan 104% power as Convention was called to order by 

N.6.0 The Rev. N. P. FOSTER was called to 
9 ‘Chair, os CONANT chosen Secretary pro tem. 

The following were appointed a committee of arran 
ments: Prof. CLARK, M. P. PARMELEE, and the Rev. 
JAMES M. EDGERTON. 

Arule was adopted, limiting the speakers to ten mi- 
nutes each. 

After remarks by Rev. 8. MORGAN, reports from the 
different schools represented was made the order. 

Rev. Mr. EDGERTON, of the Pine street church, Bur- 
lington, reported a good degree of interest. Besides the 
central school he —— two mission schools—whole 
number of scholars, 

Rev. 8. PAnMELEE, of Underhill, said the greater 
ae ge of his congregation were members of the Sab- 
cern rr @ average attendance to bs 80. 

Deacon MILLER, of Williston, said that during the 
summer they had sustained two branch schools, besides 
the central school sustained thro’ the year—branch 
schools sustained oa by ee — in or near the 


Ree, Cc. D. TULLER, of Westford, said his school had 
zed, by with good prospects—judged the 


Mr. 8. BUTLER, of Essex, reported no stated preach- 
ing in their society; but Sunidey-achol sustained. Esti- 
mated attendance, 60—quite 

Mr. WOODWORTH, of hn ng ‘said his school num- 
bered in all about 100, comprising most of the congre- 
gation—had formerly sustained branch schools. 

Rev. J.D. WHITE, of Essex, said his school numbered 
about 80, and embraced a greater part of the young peo- 
ple of the congregation. Sunday-schools were much 
neglected in the town. There are many Catholics, for 
whom much could be done, with proper effort. 

Rev. J. W. TURNER, of Boston, was invited to address 
the Convention—said he had felt that there wasa grow- 
ing revival of the interest in religious instruction of the 
young. 

Rev. A. D. BARBER, Secretary of the Vermont Sab- 
bath- School Society, said there was a growing interest 
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reception that M. Meille, who was speaking in favor of 
it, was silenced by successive shouts, ‘To the vote, to the 
vote.’ The votes were unanimous, and were followed by 
fresh bursts of applause, that it was some time before they 
subsided, when prayer was instantly proposed ana offered. 
Dr. Stewart was not in the meeting at the time, but was 
sent for, when he and M. F. Monod begged that they 
might be allowed to address their hearty congratulations 
on the subject. Poor Dr. 8. was so overcome and affected 
that it was with difficulty he could speak. M. Monod 
declared that he had never, on any occasion, seen the 
tinger of God so plainly manifested. M. Pilatti, when the 
matter was debating, turned to M. Revel, the Moderator, 
and asked him if he were ready to go to Florence. Yes; 
and to Rome also if it were required : was his reply.” 

The ission for E lization is to be separate 
from the Table, and under the control of M. Revel, M. 
Geymonat, and others. M. Malan is elected Moderator 
of the Table. 

This resolution of the ancient Waldensian church 
seems eminently calculated to be of use in the present 
agitated state of things in Italy. Something plain and 
solid will be required to meet the feverish excitement 
that prevails. The variations of Plymouthism and the 
fanciful ultra-independent principles are comparatively of 
little importance in England, but in Roman Catholic 
countries they are not so. The entire absence of control 
is the beau ideal of the convert who has escaped from 
priestly influence. It is well therefore that the Wal- 
densian church can point to her confession of faith, 
founded on the Bible, and present something of an orga- 
nized and settled form of teaching. This extraordinary 
impulse to missionary work must be regarded as remark- 
able even in this day of wonders. May it obtain the 
helping hand as well as the approving heart! I know of 
one instance already of a gentleman sending a contribu- 
tion of forty pounds on hearing of these facts, and I trust 
the Record would not refase to receive sums for the pur- 
pose of ging our breth in the work they have 
undertaken. E. 











The Sunday-School Movement in New Jersey. 
An Interesting Meeting in the Town- 
ship of Ewing. 

[Reported for the Sunday-School Times. ] 


N incident of interest to all those who care for and 

cherish the Sunday-school cause, occurred on Sun- 

day last, with an effect so happy, that possibly an ac- 

count of it may do some more good through the medium 
of your columns. 

The writer, recently appointed county secretary of the 
New Jersey Sunday-School Association, as the com- 
mencement of his work, requested the township secre 
tary of Ewing, Mr. E. Webster Lanning, to have all the 
Sunday-schools in his district, convene at one of the 
churches if practicable, so that they, both scholars and 
teachers, might have the objects of the association more 
thoroughly explained to them, and their respective por- 
tion of work to be done, more distinctly marked out, 
Accordingly the five schools in the township, met in 
the afternoon, about 3 o'clock, at the Ewingville Presby- 
terian church. The attendance was quite large, espe- 
cially when we remember that it is a country church, 
and all nearly must have come from some distance. 
The children placed in the centre aisle, their bright and 
happy faces reflecting the quiet, holy joy of the beautiful 
Sabbath, behaved in that attentive and seemly manner, 
which invariably speaks so distinctly to the great 
credit of both teacher and parent. 

The services were opened with the singing of an ap- 
propriate hynin, followed by the reading of a selection 
from Scripture,and prayer by the Rev. Mr. De Nerve, 
pastor of the church, who afterwards made a few preli- 
minary and introductory remarks, expressing his glad- 
ness that the meeting had been called, and that his 
brethren had come thus to address them. 

The county secretary then addressed the meeting, 
briefly explaining the object of their gathering thus to- 
gether, striving to show the reason of the formation of 
the A jation, and its practical bearing upon the Sun- 
day-school interest, and urging superintendents of 
schools to furnish the township secretary, with all infor- 
mation of any utility concerning them, so that exact 
statistical information could be obtained of the diti 
of the Sunday-school cause in their township. He said 
thatat the second annual ion, but Pp ively 
very few of the different townships in the State made 
any report at all, so that no county could give entirely 
satisfactory information in its report, but that notwith- 
standing this, enough was shown to reveal the sad and 
solemn fact, that in all neighborhoods were many ne- 
glected but immortal souls, that might be attracted 














the State, i 
increase of contributi and mor ded remarks by 
superintendents in their r reports to > the State Society. 

AFTERNOON. 
ittee on 


The 
aiipted, as follows: 
For President—Rev. N. P. Foster, Burlington. 











reported, and report 


( Hon. Heman Barstow, Shelburne, 
Vice Pres’ts.,< Deacon Wm. MiLter, Williston, 
Samvey Rice, Westford. 
f . CONANT, 
Secretaries, iS: . BENEDICT, 
A. FULLER 
Prof. CLARK, Cian of the pong of Arran 
ments, i of topics 
discussion: “ How “anal the scholars be gathered tate 
Sabbath-school, and when in, how retained?” He thought 
the best way was by visitation—systematic, and repeated. 
Rev. 8. MORGAN thought a good way to catch chil- 
dren was the way in which he used to catch bees—by 
catching one and giving him a little honey, which he 
would report to the swarm, and so return with other 
bees 5 y ag honey. 
Rey. W. 1OUGH, of New York city, spoke of the 
happy rel — So yew missionary efforts in that city. 
fe BARSTOW spoke of assisting to organs 
ize the a y Gebbotheerhedl in Shelburne, 45 years ago. 
Mr. CONANT remarked that many irreligious men who 
do not believe inthe gospel themselves, were willing to 
have their children taught it. 
’S first work in mission-schools was in 
Windsor county, where he gathered a school of 14 small 
children. In thatschool, one who is now a Presiding El- 
der and editor of a religious paper in this State, received 
his first religious impressions. 
Rev. N. WARD spoke of much good having resulted 
from a school in which he was engaged some 30 years ago. 
Rev. J. H. BURTIS, of the American Sunday-School 
Union, was introduced, and spoke of the importance of 
districting towns and villages, and es a portion to 
each church, and a certain number of families to each 
visitor. Children can do the work well; but not with 
should unite, and be 
sure that every fimnity is Sialtd, and that repeatedly. 
Mr. EDGERTON had foun the system of oe a 
Foe one. He favored a system of rewards. Hesai 
od’s dealing with men involved this system. 
Mr. BURTIS said that rewards, as such, had been dis- 
continued by most of the schools in New York. Children 
were attracted by music, festivals, besides books and 








papers. 

“The relation of the Sunday-school to the Ministry,” 
next came up. 

Prof. BUCKHAM favored the devoting of the afternoon 
to Sunday-schools. More biblical study is needed by the 
whole congregation. 

Rev. Mr. PARMELEE spoke of his practice of giving 
a half-day, once a month, to the children, without any 
strictness of form. 

Rey. A. FLEMING 7 of the practice of one of the 
pastors in Malone, N. Y., of devoting Sunday afternoons 
to the young people and ‘the ch alternately. It had 
there wrought out great 

Mr. MORGAN said that, in preaching to children, 
nouns should be used instead of pronouns; also short 
a and short Bible 1 was a good 


model. 

Mr. M. P. PARMELEE urged the importance of short- 
ening the preaching exercises of the Sabbath, so that 
tims may be saved to give to the Sabbath-school ‘and mis- 
sion work. 

Rev. J. H. wose eee of Westford, favored giving 
the afternoon to Sabbath-schools. 

Rev. Dr. WHEELER hong frequent and regular ser- 
mons should be prepared for the children. 

Mr. HOUGH thonghe the present practice of putting 
the Sabbath school the short intermission, between 
the morning and afternoon services, practically shut out 
the parents and pastors from it. 

Mr. FLEMING urged the same view. 

The “Relation of the Sabbath-school to the Church,” 
was brought forward. 

Mr. WHITE regarded the Sabbath-school as auxiliary 
to, and not as taking the place of parental instruction. 
He stated that there were about 700,000 connected with 
the Sabbath-schools of the Methodist Episcopal = 
North, and that 50.000 earous childr@n had bee 
converted within the past tw 

Mr. TURNER said that Suntay-echooks need not oc- 
casion neglect of family instruction. He had found that 
the most gana Sunday-school workers were most faith- 
ful parents. 

Professor CLARK thought the influence was ped 

in the Sabbath-school which was lost to the ily 

ae the prevalence of dissipating newspaper 
ing. 

The Rev. Mr. FULLER said the parents must be in- 

— in the Sabbath-school, if we expect the children 


to be. 
The PRESIDENT said the question, “ How shall we 
interest the b of the ?” was answer- 
ed in this convention. ‘Buch movements as this could 
not fail to excite such interest, but efforts for the conver- 
sion of children should not lead to the neglect of efforts 
to save old and hardened sinners. 

Mr. EDGERTON urged the importance of the church 
seizing upon the opportunity furnished in the Sabbath- 
school, to train up children to be Christians—thus adding 
to its strength and efficiency. 

Mr. BURTIS spoke at considerable length, of the in- 
fluence of Sabbath-schools a — hoods, —_ 
and children. He ill f facts, 
how neighborhoods had hd yt my feovtigheus 
parents converted, and even little children brought to 
the Saviour through the instrumentality of the Sabbath- 


school. 
WEDNESDAY, June 6th. 


“The Internal Arrangements of the Sabbath-school” 
was taken up 
Far CLARK thought there should be two teach- 














readily into the fold of the Good Shepherd, while in 
every church were many professed followers of Jesus, 
who heeded not his injunction, “feed my lambs.” The 
secretary closed his remarks by saying, “that most 
needful of all, was earnest and united prayer, that God 
would bring helping hands into his cause, ‘for the har- 
vest truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few.’” 

The congregation then joined in singing “Happy 
Day,” after which Mr. J. G. Sweet, of New Brunswick, 
the corresponding secretary of the association, mads an 
address, He desired to dispel the idea, if possibly it had 
arisen, that the association designed interfering with any 
already established schools, but rather would it merely 
desire by its systematic working, to find where schools 
were needed, and aid in establishing them there, leaving 
itto the nearest evangelical church to superintend it 
afterwards. 

He reviewed the practical working of similar associa- 
tions, showing their efficiency and ability in accom- 
plisbing a work that could not so readily be by other 
means performed. The Association would, he said, per- 
form the part of a noble ship—sail up on the storm tossed 
billows of life, and gather up all those it could who 
were adrift in frail and unsafe barks, which were bearing 
them rapidly towards the boundless ocean of eternal 
death, and bring them in safety into the sure haven of 
unending rest. 

Mr. Sweet’s address to the children was peculiarly 
pleasing and interesting, especially to them, for he 
showed them that he loved them, and therefore, having 
gianed their sympathies, they eagerly devoured every 
word he attered. 





An exceedingly encouraging feature of the exercises of 
the day was the earnest interest manifested in the cause 


ings, one for studying the lesson, and one for 
cope sultation and prayer. 
he importance of teacher’s meetings and of the pas- 
tors attending them, was further urged by 8. HUNT- 
INGTON, Deacon FULLER, and others. 

Mr. BURTIS said the teachers’ meeting should be emi- 
nently social. Perhaps the pastors had better not at- 
tend them. If yw | did not, they could instruct the 
teachers in the subject of the lesson from the pulpit. 
Strangers should not be admitted. 

Mr. WORCESTER said the pastor would lose no time 
by attending the teachers’ meeting, for, by his study of 
the lesson many sermons would be suggested, both as to 
time and place. 

Mr. BARBER said that from all the Congregational 
churches in LA ip there were only twenty teachers’ 
meetings He gtpe 

Mr. KIC ARDS, of Burlington, alluded to the differ- 
ence between the schools in this country, and those in 
England. Here there were more adults, and hence the 
instruction was apt to be too mature for children. There 
was also here too much reliance on question books, and 
too little on addresses. 

Mr. HOLMES urged the importance of simple, appro- 
priate music, prepared expressly fur the children. 

Mr. BURTIS alluded to the danger of using meaning- 
less words, and vulgar music. 

Rev. C. E. FERRIN, of Hinesburg, related an incident 
eg | the value of music 

OODWARD suggested ‘several methods of retain- 
ing the older scholars among them, the presence of the 
parents themselves in the Sabbath-echool. 

Dr. WHEELER said in reference to the assertion 
that Biblical knowledge has declined in late years, that 
we use Scripture language less now than formerly in 
preaching, in the instruction of youth, and in hymns. 

Mr. BURNETT, of Burlington, said a great respon- 
sibility rested on mothers. Teachers should be much in 
prayer for and personal labor with, their scholars. 


AFTERNOON. 


The Children’s Meeting occupied a considerable part of 
the afternoon. Stirring addresses were made to the 
children by the Rev. Mesars. MORGAN, HOUGH, DUNN, 








with wy Onna, 
dren. er was offered by the Rev. 
ep 


RESOLUTIONS. 

The of was then in order. 
After an eo) discussion the following resolutions 
were adopted: 

Resolved. That the system of Sabbath-schools is ney | 
of the confidence of the church of Christ, and that i 
should have the sympathy and co-operation of wey 
Christian. 

Resolved, That to such an extent as particular pastors 
and churches may deem t, it 

that the afternoon service of the Sabbath day be devoted 
in some form exclusively to the interests of the Sabbath- 


Resolved, That it is very desirable that a State fab- 
bath-School Convention be called, at an Ly 4 i] 
that a committee of three be appointed 

tion to confer with similar committees, or known friends 
of the cause in other parts of the State, and to make 
successful meeti 








arrangements for a should it, after 
ag he ge nd 

we recommend the holding AE 
jubilee for all i the my apes of this © Ane th, 
that a of inted to mak: 





five 
ments, and give public ae at an early oe, of 


noscle That the different newspapers of the State 
favorable to the Sunday-school cause, and the Sunday- 
be ——— to publish the report of the 
dings of this C 
There were also the usual resolutions of thanks to 


various parties. 

The committee a nted under the third pooeteien 
were the followin, v. N. P. FOSTER, Prof. N. G. 
CLARK, and the Rev. J. JAMES M. EDGERTON. 

And under the fourth resolution, the Revs. J. D. 
Essex; ¥. PECK, 4 $ Burlington ; B. A. 

8. 


FULLER, of Burlington ; LISS, of Essex ; 8. 
HUNTINGTON, of Dottgien. 








For the Sunday-School Times. 
TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF 
AARON H. BURTIS. 


To the Congregation of the First Independent 
Church, Broad Street. 
RETHREN :—Your committee appointed on the even- 
ing of the 30th ult., to prepare and submit a commu- 
nication expressive of the feeling of said meeting, in refer- 
ence tothe death of a beloved brother, respectfully report 
that they have given attention to the eubject, and present 
hereunto attached the result of their deliberations, trust- 
ing that it may prove acceptable to all. 

Your committee, in view of the object of their appoint- 
ment, feel free to express their cordial approval of the 
proposed tribute of affection and respect. The world in 
all its connections, whether in the case of the military 
hero, the renowned statesman, the learned jurist, or the 
simple advocate, claims and receives the right to mani- 
fest its sympathy in such outward manner as is most 

genial to its expression. Vast expendit of money 
and of time; eulogy to the most fulsome extent of the 
poet and the orator, and as well the display and parade 
of show and ceremony are all combined to pay tribute to 
many whose career in life has never added one atom to 
the sum of public good. 

How much more then are we entitled to offer the sim” 
ple tribute of Christian affection to the memory of de- 
parted worth! A good man has passed from earth to 
heaven—from labor to reward. 

He has gained, but we have lost. We mourn not for 
him, but sorrow for ourselves. The memory of many 
days, ere the first signal arrow told the archery of death 
was playing round his heart, comes to our minds afresh ; 
the church and the Sabbath-school; the missionary cause 
and the temperance association have lost a faithful advo- 
cate, an ardent friend, and as we advance step by step in 
the progress of the many associations which bind us 
together, we recognize perhaps above all others, one 
form, one voice, one counsel and one example, ever pre- 
sent, ever active for good. That form and voice have 
passed away, but the counsel and example remain, and 
it is but proper that all should be cherished in the 
memory of that congregation for whom his common 
prayer was, “That they might ever be a prosperous, a 
happy and a united people.” 

In the conclusion of their duties your ittee sub- 











BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
BRITISH REVIEWS. 


L. SOOTT & CO., NEW YORK, continue te publish 
following leading British Periodicals, ie: ad 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY (Conservative.) 
THE xOTNDUROH REVIEW (Whig.) 
THE NORTH parrisa REVIEW (Free Church.) 


BLACK WOOD'S mporsuneH MAGAZINE (Tory.) 








iodicals ably the tasee arent 
eal Pode of Great Britain — Whig,’ Tory wot Radio 
but politics forms only one of their character 
As organs of the most sned oan aan oe 
> | Cave stood, unrivalled in the orld of letters, 25 oe 
ave unriv: wi 
sidered indispensable to t! and the 4 


ndispe: 
man, while to the Inteligent reader of every br steer 
H correct and sa’ record of 


furnish a more 
rent literature of the day, pene the che + fo 
can be possibly obtained from any other source, 


EARLY COPIES. 


The receipt of ADVANCE SHEETS from the British 

8 gives ional value to these Reprints, inag- 

much as they can now be placed in the hands of subsorj- 
bers about as soon as the original editions. 


TERMS. 


For any one of the four Reviews, - - 
For any two of the four Reviews, - - 
For any three of the four Reviews, - - 
For all four of the Reviews, - - . 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, - - - . 
For Blackwood and one Review, . 
For Black wood and two Reviews, - . ° 
For Black wood and three Reviews, - 
For Black wood and the four Reviews, - - 


Money current in the State where issued will be received 


at par. 
CLUBBING. 

A discount of twenty-five per cent. from the above 
prices will be allowed to Civuss ordering four or more 
copies of any one or more of the above works. Thus: 
Four copies of Blackwood, or of one Review, will be sent 
to one address for $9; four copies of the four Reviews 
and Blackwood, for $30; and so on. 

POSTAGE. 

In all the principal cities and towns these works will 
be delivered FREE OF POSTAGE. When sent by mail, 
the Postage to any part of the United States will be but 
wenty-four cents a year for “ Blackwood,” and but four- 
teen cents a year for each of the Reviews. 

N. B.—The price in Great Britain of the five periodicals 
above named is $31 per annum. 

Remittances should be always addressed to 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
54 Gold street, New York. 
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TO BE PUBLISHED, 


BY THE 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
LITTLE MAY; 


oR, 
OF WHAT USE AM IP 


By tae Aurtaor or “ Rosa’s CartpHoop.” 


BOSTON DEPOSITORY 


OF THE 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


No. 141 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 
This is the only depository of the American Sunday- 


School Union in New England. The book trade, Sunda 
schools, and the public fv supplied with all nm 4 








mit as appropriate the following resolutions, viz.: 

Resolved, That this congregation, in the death of our 
dearly beloved brother AARON H. BURTIS, has expe- 
rienced a loss which, although as Christians we feel it our 
duty to submit to, yet as brethren, deeply saddens our 
hearts. 

Resolved, That our deceased brother, in all his official 
relations to this church, has most honorably and faith- 
fully fulfilled his duty, and ined in unblemished 
purity the nobility of the Christian character; thus ex- 
hibiting an example which we shall be most happy to 
emulate, and to hold up to our children as worthy of 
imitation. 

Resolved, That the memory of our departed friend 
shall be cherished in the depths of Christian love, and 
that our daily prayer shall be, that after life’s stormy 
journey shall have been accomplished, we may like him 
be enabled to contemplate the “shade of the valley” 
with composure and peace, in the assurance that to us 
shall come the blessed invitation, “Enter ye into the joy 
of the Lord.” “May we all die the death of the righteous, 
and may our last end be as his.” 

Resolved, That the foregoing be recorded on the minutes 
of the congregation, and a copy be sent to the “Christian 
Observer” and the “ Sunday-School Times” for publication, 

ROBERT LUTHER, 

DANIEL STEINMETZ, 

FRANCIS NEWLAND, 

R. 8. WALTON. 
Philadelphia, May 28, 1860. 





Z peri on the =~ terms as at 
Philadelphia. N. P. KEMP, 
Treasurer for New England. 


SAUNDERS’ INSTITUTE, 


(In the Grove at Market and Thirty-ninth sts.,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


VHIS Seminary, which has been long patronized by 
T many of the most distinguished men of the country, 
is provided with admirable Teachers, c di build- 
ings, and ample grounds, containing eight acres, so that 
the advantages of both country and city are enjoyed by 
the pupils. 

Among the persons who now have sons or wards in 
this Seminary, we may mention the Hon. N. B. Browne, 
Matthew Newkirk, Esq., the Hon. J. W. Maynard, the Rev. 
R. B. Westbrook, the Hon. Wm. Bigler, Capt. Newton, 
U. 8. A., and Col. John W. Forney. 

TERMS. 
Five months from date of admission, - - - $132 50 
If the pupil remains only from Monday morning 

until Friday evening, (an excellent plan for 

those who reside in or near thecity,) - 00 00 

The Seminary is in session continuously, so that ane 


are admitted at any time. 
Address Prof. E. D. SAUNDERS, 
West Philadelphia. 

We are permitted to add the following unsolicited note 
from the Rev. R. B. Westbrook, of the American Sunday- 
School Union: 

“Tam delighted with the improvement my son has 
made in your school. I find that he has become deeply 
interested in his Latin—owing, among other things, I 
doubt not, to the facilities afforded by the admirable ar- 

















THE 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 


IS A UNION OF INDIVIDUALS, 
Not of Churches or Denominations; 


IT HAS TWO GRAND OBJECTS: 


1st.—To plant a Sunday-school wherever there is a desti- 
tute population. 
2d.—To prepare and circulate moral and religious publi- 
ions. 


The Missionary cy oe and the Book pe sige 
are entirely distinct, both in their operations and in their 
pony ar e accounts are kept separate, and the moneys 
are 


«Publication 
The Pub lop Department sustains itseli on business 
principles, and in addition is enabled trom its small profits 
to pay the salaries of the Secretaries of the mary 


men 
Pefne Society does not make sufficient rofit on its pub- 
lications to create a revenue for its onary work. 
Contributions for this work are earnestly solicited. They 
may be sent to the 
Treasurer of the American Sunday-School Union, 

1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 

Or they may be left at either of the Society’s Depositories. 
All contributions go directly to the sup) of Mis- 
sionaries on the field, and to the supply of 
with needful books. Not ONE DOLLAR 00: UTED TO THE 
SOCIETY, I8 EVER APPROPRIATED TO THE PUBLICATION OF 
BOOKS OR PERIODICALS. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
NEW STORY BOOES 


CHILDREN. 


Series 1. 
Containing: 
Story of a Dewdrop. 
Heels and Toes too. 
The Little Flower Gatherer. 
Three Handfuls of Grain. 
James Ferguson; or, What ing Will Do. 
The Rainy Day; or, Be Your Own Kate. 
Series 2. 
Dialogue Between the Body and Soul. 
The Four Scholars; or, the Parable of the Sower Ap- 
lied 
" Remorse. 
The Wonderful Machine. 
The Fault Cured 
Story of the Old ‘Man and His Four Servants. 
Series 3. 
What the Wind Says. 
“Miss Why.” 
Turning Aside. 
Butterfly and the Caterpillar. 
Little Girl Who Made Excuses. 
Two Journeys. 
The Hard Lesson. 
Sarah Seymour's Punishment; or, the Danger of 
Trifling with Truth. 
Meddlesome Frank. 
Little Things not to be Despised. 
George Ellis’ First Day at School. 
Mischief; or, Harry and Lozzie. 
Done up in packages of twelve books each, with a neat 
wrapper. Price 12 cents per package. 
Published and for sale by 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
599 Broadway, New York. 
141 Washington Street, Boston. 





Series 4. 





BE. S. GERMAN. 
RELIGIOUS BOOKSTORE, 
TRACT, SUNDAY-SCHOOL and BIBLE DEPOSITORY 
Szconp aBove CaxstNet St. HARRIBBURG, Pa. 

Subscriptions taken for the “Sunday-School Times,” 





HOLME3, KDGERTON, TURNER and BURIIS, which 


and other Sunday-school papers. 





t of the verbs in the “new system of para- 
digms” just published by your son. I should deem it 
no ordinary calamity to be obliged to withdraw him 
from your seminary until he is thoroughly prepared for 
college. I — tosend you my youngest son at an 
early day. ours cordially, R. B. WESTBROOK. 


ALWAYS GET THE BEST. 


The SABBATH CHIMES is the best and cheapest Sun- 
day-School Music Book yet issued. It contains 100 —— 
comprising a large part of the most popular airs 
choruses, with 350 Hymns, selected with great care and 
with reference to the general wants of Sunday-schools. 
It is both a Hymn and Tune Book, and costs only ten 
cents in paper covers, or fifteen cents bound. 

The compiler has been engaged many years in Sunday- 
schools, and the success of his oun y Music Book, ot 
which Hundreds of Thousands have been sold, is a gua- 

rantee of his taste and judgment. 

A copy will be sent prepaid to any address on receipt 
of the price. Compiled 9 peas by 

c 





48 Court 8t., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
For sale at the “ PROTESTANT Episcopal Book DEposi- 
tory,” No. 1224 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, ju2-4t 





A YOUNG LADY, oduentes in we 
England, desires to make engagemen 

TEACHER IN A SEMINARY OR PRIVATE PAMILY, 
in or near the city of Philadelphia, about September 1. 
She professes to be a thorough teacher of the elementary 
and higher English branches. She has taught French, 
and Instrumental Music to beginners, and is prepared to 
aed instruction in various ornamental branches. The 
of reference given and required. Expectations in 
regard to salary notlarge. Address Box 350 Philadelphia 


Post Office 
ROSA; 
OR, THE PARISIAN GIRL. 


(With illustrations.) 


A charming book for the Sunday-school, or the family 
From the French of Madame de Pressensé, (wife of the 
Rev. Ed. Pressensé, cf Parie}—translated by a corres 
pondent of the Sunday-School Times. Now ready. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin amen New York. 








The Youth’s Sundsy-Seheo! Gazette, 
a A Monthly Paper, 


Printed on extra paper, and illustrated with numerous 
elegant Wood Engravings from original designs. 


Prices at the Depositories. 


2 Gopies, per year, to one address, - - - $1.00 
60 Copies, per year, to one address, - - - 4.50 
100 Gonien per year, toone address, - - - 8.00 


Prices when sent by mail with the postage pre-paid, 
16 i r year, to one address, - - = $200 
50 ae ed year, to one address, - - *. 6.00 

100 Copies, per year, to one address, - ° ° 11.00 

Published by the Am. 8. 8. Union, 1122 Chestnut 8t. 
Payment invariably in advance. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNER, 


A Weekly Paper for Children, 
Filled with the choicest matter, and illustrated with 
numerous elegant wood engravings. 
-MonTHLY, 
The Banner may be had also MonTaLY, SEMI 
or THREE TIMES A MonTH, at the option of the subscriber. 
Prices at the Depositories. 
Thre 
Semt- times @ 
Monthly. Monthly. —. " . 
10 Gooten, per year, r ee as $i1-00 
50 jes, per year, $2. ; 
100 cate pond y ear, $5.00 $10.00 $15.00 $20.00 


Prices when sent by mail with the postage prepaid. 





Three 
mi- times @ 
Monthly. Monthl. ly. month. woe 
1 Orica’ ber Fear, 325 $5.20 $270 $17.00 
r year, ' 
4 jute oor year, $8.00 $16.00 $24.00 $82.00 


Publiehed by the Am. 8. 8. Union, 1122 Chestnut 8t 
Payment invariably in advance. 
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